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4 REAT efforts to ameliorate the 
condition and raise the charac- 
ter of the working classes are, 
undeniably, being made in 
England at this moment, and 
will, there is every reason to believe, ultimately 
effect much good. The direction which these 
efforts are taking seems a right one, and if 
those whom it is sought to benefit embrace 
warmly and ingenuously the means which are 
offered to them, and strive vigorously to 
elevate themselves, the most important results 
to all classes of society will follow, and ina 
rapidly increasing ratio. Without their own co- 
operation—(self-discipline and education, the 
acquirement of habits of regularity and 
foresight)—nothing effectual will be done: 
with it, and extended knowledge, on the part 
of the upper classes, of our mutual duties and 
rights, it is scarcely possible to say how 
much. 

The provision of well-ordered homes, of 
neat, commodious, and healthy lodgings, as 
one most important first step, we have long 
and anxiously advocated, and have given our 
humble aid to every well-meant endeavour to 
further it.* 

With this feeling we are desirous to bring 
prominently before our readers the large 
lodging-house in Spitalfields, opened on Wed- 
nesday the 12th, by the “ Metropolitan Associa- 
tion for Improving the Dwellings of the Indus- 
trious Classes,” under the title of Tue Artt- 
sans’ Home: and a range of dwellings for mar- 
ried people closely adjoining, but not yet quite 
finished. These are situated in Albert-street, 
Spicer-street, a short distance to the north of 
the Whitechapel-road, and have been con- 
structed under the superintendence of Mr. 
William Beck, architect, by Mr. S. Grimsdell, 
the builder. Five architects, it may be remem- 
bered, furnished designs in competition, and 
we gave, in our sixth volume (p. 387), a review 
of their several characteristics, The “‘ Home ” 
provides accommodation for 234 single men,t 
each (to speak generally, in the first instance) 
having a separate sleeping compartment, 8 feet 
by 4 feet 6 inches,—the use of a spacious and 
handsome coffee-room, kitchen, a lecture- 








| room, and a reading-room. 


But let us go a little into detail. The build- 
ing is five stories in height. It occupies three 
sides of a square the whole height: the space 
inclosed by the three sides is covered to 
the height of the ground floor only, and 
forms there the coffee-room. The base- 
ment contains baths and washhouses, with the 
requisite appurtenances,{ cellarage, and space 





His. A meeting was held last week, in the parish of St. Mar- 
tn-in-the-Fields, the Rev. H. Mackenzie, the vicar, in the 
~ re for the purpose of considering the necessity of 
" ing measures for promoting the improvement of the 
+ ae of the labouring classes resident in that — 
rs was resolved,—‘‘ That taking into consideration the suf- 
pide and privations during the prevalence of the recent 
epidemic, arising in a great measure from the absence of 
pi accommodation, and the unhealthy condition of the 
pag of the ineng classes, this meeting is of opinion 
— + A. highly desirable and necessary that measures 
trial ¢ taken for improving the habitations of the indus- 
me classes in this parish ;”” and acommittee was appointed 
© inquire and report. 
al Two hundred and thirty-four men congregated toge- 
er ‘’’ Said a French visiter there the other day, ‘‘ why, in 


Paris, the would san 99 
here iene make a revolution.” We have no such 


+ The engineer for boiler, warmin aratus, &c., was 
Mr. Reeve, of Albionsstreet, Caledonian read, ere 





for workshops. On the ground floor the en- 
trance hall is commanded by the superinten- 
dent, whose apartments are on the left, while 
on the right the store room and cooks’ apart- 
ments occupy about the same space. Imme- 
diately in front of the entrance are the stairs 


(of fire-proof construction), which lead to the | 


three stories of sleeping berths. On the left 
of the stairs is a good-sized lavatory for day 
use. 

The Coffee-room, 45 feet by 35 feet, faces the 
entrance hall, and extends to the back of the 
building, having communication on one side 
with a large reading-room, and on the other 
with a kitchen for the use of the inmates. 
It is lofty, and divided into aisles by iron 
columns supporting an open roof of stained 
timbers, stop-chamfered,—lighted by a large 
central window, two smaller side windows, 
and sheets of rough plate glass in the whole 
extent of the roof. This room, a very hand- 
some apartment, is fitted up with boxes round 
three sides, containing tables and seats, and is 
warmed by hot-water pipes. A cook’s bar 
opens into a coffee-room, for the supply of 
coffee, &c. The Reading-room, 60 feet by 
21 feet 9 inches, is warmed by open fires, and 
has the Library at one end : it will be furnished 
with some of the daily papers and popular 
periodicals. 

The Kitchen, 45 feet by 21 feet 9 inches, 
contains two ranges, and hot-water tanks, a 
sink supplied with cold water, and the common 
apparatus for cooking purposes. The floor is 
formed of the metallic lava. From this 
kitchen a stone staircase leads to a portion of 
the basement containing 234 small larders or 
safes, with lock on each; they are raised on 
brick piers, and placed in ranges back to back, 
with space for ventilation. The key, in each 
case, fits the locker in the bed compartment 
bearing the same number. 

The Cook’s Shop is connected with the men’s 
kitchen by a bar, where it is intended that 
cooked provisions may be obtained at almost 
any hour of the day by those who do not care 
to cook their own. 

The Three Upper Stories are fitted with 
sleeping compartments on each side of a central 
corridor, formed by framing of sufficient 
height; each compartment measures 8 feet by 
4 feet 6 inches, and is lighted by half a win- 
dow; the upper portion opens, and this is 
hung on centres: each contains an iron bed- 
stead, and suitable furniture ; a locker for linen 
and clothes, with a false bottom, between which 
and the floor is a space for the admission 
of fresh air, that can be regulated at plea- 
sure. The door of each compartment is se- 
cured by a spring latch lock, of which each 
lodger has the key.* On each floor are lava- 
tories, fitted up with cast-iron enamelled basins 
set in slate fittings; also water-closets for 
night use. The partitions forming the sleep- 
ing compartments are kept below the ceiling, 
for the purpose of ventilation, and the central 
passage has a window at each end, to insure a 
thorough draft when necessary. 

For the general ventilation, the principal 
agent is a shaft, which rises nearly 100 feet: 
into this several of the smoke flues of the 
building are conveyed, and by this means a 
powerful upward current is maintained. The 
sleeping apartments and other principal rooms 
are connected by vitiated air flues with the 
ventilating shaft, and the current is to be 
regulated at pleasure by means of dampers 
placed under the control of the superintendent. 





* These locks are $0 constructed that in no one wing do 
two keys fit, 


There are large cisterns in the roof, and 
smaller ones in other parts of the building, to 
afford an ample supply of water to every part 
of the premises; and every floor has an open- 
ing, secured by an iron door, into a dust shaft, 
communicating with a dust cellar in the base- 
ment. The whole building is lighted with gas. 
The amount of the contract was 9,560/. The 
building appears to be an honest, sound con- 
struction, creditable alike to Mr. Beck and the 
contractor. 

We should mention that the rent to be paid 
by each lodger in advance is 3s. per week, for 
which each inmate, besides his sleeping apart- 
ment, will have the use of the coffee-room, read- 
ing-room, and the public kitchen, where he may 
cook his own food; or, as we have said, he can 
obtain ready-dressed provisions from the cook. 
Every lodger has free access to the washhouse 
at certain times of the day, and can, by the 
payment of a small sum, have a hot or cold 
bath. 

Of the adjoining range of buildings for sixty 
families, now in course of erection, we may 
take another opportunity to speak. 

It is surprising to those who do not know 
how often the public must be told a thing 
before they will hear it, that after the length 
of time which has elapsed since the Asso- 
ciation was established, and the expense 
incurred in advertisements, it should still 
be little known, and that all houses of 
the description hitherto erected should be 
termed only as “ models,” and erected “ with 
funds raised from the donations of the cha- 
ritable.” It does not seem understood that 
this association partakes quite of the commer- 
cial character, being a Joint-stock Company, 
having a capital of 100,000/., in 4,000 shares 
of 25l. each, though, at the same time, the in- 
terest of the class sought to be benefited is pro- 
tected by the charter, limiting the dividends at 
any time to be paid to 5/. per cent., any sur- 
plus being directed to be applied in extension 
of the object,—a direction which goes to for- 
tify the investment. The association has 
already paid one dividend, 

From a statement forwarded to us by Mr. 
Charles Gatliff, the secretary of the association, 
it seems that the Société des Cités Ouvriéres, 
now beginning operations in Paris, have grown 
out of this. 

We shall look to “the Artisan’s Home” 
with much solicitude, and trust to find it work 
out as beneficially as we anticipate it will. It 
offers to its inmates all those advantages, and 
more, on a scale suited to their means, which 
a west-end club affords to those in a higher 
walk. We are not quite satisfied with the 
name given to the lodgings, because we do not 
think it likely to make them so popular as we 
wish. Our artisans are a sturdy, independent 
race (and we like them the better for being so), 
who would not live under any roof which 
implied the receipt of charity. It is most 
important, therefore, to avoid the possibility 
of such a notion attaching in the remotest 
degree to the Spicer-street lodgings, and we 
would rather, therefore, that they had been 
called “ Carlisle-street,” ‘‘ Ebrington-build- 
ings,” or “ Howard-place,” giving every inha- 
bitant his own number. 

Every man who thinks of moving there to 
live may feel assured that he is going to pay 
fairly, we will even say amply, for the advan- 
tages afforded, and that he simply has a 
Company for landlord instead of an individual, 
This, we think, cannot be too generally under- 
stood. The same advantages will presently 





be given, we have, little doubt, for even less 
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rent, and yet pay those who risk their capital 
in the speculation. 

We hope the directors will not be afraid of 
a little decoration. We should like to see the 
walls of the coffee-room, reading-room, &c., 
covered with good prints, maps, &c., silently 
teaching,—and sending men out of a morning 
with a pleasant feeling, or a good thought, to 
dwell upon. “Is there, truly considered, any 
calamity more grievous, that more deserves the 
best good will to remove it, than this,—to go 
from chamber to chamber, and see no beauty?” 








ARCHITECTURAL PROPOSITIONS. 


Tue following propositions are deduced 
from observation and study, and I beg leave to 
submit them for the consideration of others. 
It seems to me that these and other consequent 
propositions, if, carried out, give not only de- 
fined and reasonable principles for architectural 
design, which at present are nowhere distinctly 
explained, but must: lead to the proof of the 
necessity of a new style, and the practical 
means we have for systemizing it. in 


1. That all art expresses three distinct 
qualities or ideas—grandeur, beauty, pic- 
turesqueness. 

2. That each of these qualities is subdi- 
vidable into three other qualities, whose dif- 
ference is less distinct—beauty sliding off on 
one side to strength, on the other to grace— 
grandeur on one side to sublimity, on the 
other to strength—picturesqueness on the, one 
side to grandeur, on the other to fancifulness. 

3. That these three distinct qualities are 
subdividable in themselves to infinity, as 
seen in all created nature. 

4. That the variety and almost imperceptible 
graduation of change thus produced is in- 
capable of being expressed by single verbal 
explanations, but that enough is given by the 
three before-mentioned qualities, to form 
standards of character for the artist’s purpose. 

5. That there are three powers or principles 
placed under the control of the artist for the 
elimination of those qualities—form, shadow, 
and ornament. 

6. That these three powers are resolvable 
into one—,form. From form the two other 
powers are generated; on form they are de- 
pendent, and consequently subordinate. 

7. That shadow is the first-born of form, 
and dependent on that alone, consequently 
has the next place of honour. 

8. That ornament is dependent on both, 
and consequently inferior to each, and subor- 
dinate. 

9. That either one of these powers, by itself, 
is capable, in a greater or less degree, of ex- 
pressing each of the three qualities before 
defined. 

10, That form, as the superior power, is 
most capable. 

11. That ornament, dependent on form and 
shadow as the inferior power, is least capable. 

12. That that form is most perfect which is 
most varied in its parts, and most harmonious 
in combination. 

13. That there are definable and distinct 
forms productive of the distinct qualities of 
proposition No. 1,—every variation of which 
form produces a variation in the quality, idea, 
or character,—these three words being synony- 
mous. 

14, That so far these propositions are true 
and explanatory of visible art in general. 

15. That substances are the architects means 
of producing form, shadow, and ornament. 

16. That the nature of a substance deter- 
mines the nature of its construction. 

17. That each difference of construction 
expresses a different quality or character. 
That each system of construction is the base 
and exponent of a character peculiar to itself, 
which we term style. 

18. That there is one style for the grand, 
one for the beautiful, and one for the pic- 
turesque. 

19. That each such style has the three 
grades or powers of variation, with all their 
intermediate differences, mentioned in propo- 
sition No, 2 in itself, 





20. That each such style has not the power 
of expressing the three distinct qualities of 
proposition No, 1 in itself—at least, not to the 
most perfect production of each. Ro 

21. That each system of construction is 
grounded on a different and distinct form. _ 

22. That such a form must simply, or in 
combination, extend and harmonize throughout 
the entire mass. 

23. That such a form, if made the un- 
changeable standard of a particular construc- 
tion, is the unchangeable standard of its 
quality or character. 

24. That, of curves,the circular expresses the 
character or quality of grandeur : 

25. The ovoid, that of beauty : 

26. And the combined segments of either, 
the picturesque. 

27. Of angles (a line being expressive only 
in combination),— 

23. The right angle expresses grandeur : 

29. And the acute angled triangle, pic- 
turesqueness. 

30. That direct imitation in 
destroys it as an art. 

31. That it is an art, in so far as it pro- 
duces change, in either form, shadow, or or- 
nament, and however slightly. 

32. That as an art it is eminently pro- 
gressive. 

33. That it has standard or fixed principles, 
but not standard rules. 

34. That it is true art in so far as it ex- 
presses the spirit of the time in which it is 
produced. 

35. That practically, utility covers a multi- 
tude of sins. 


architecture 





WOODS AND FORESTS—SHIP TIMBER. 

A YEAR back sundry commentaries were 
published in Tue Bui_peER on this subject— 
one of some importance as regarding the 
supply of oak for naval purposes, and which 
has since that period been treated by several of 
the journals. Already have the delinquencies 
and defalcations been laid (however un- 
meritedly) at the door of her Majesty’s Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests; and the 
public eye has been directed to the absorbing 
theme of our wooden walls, as well as to the 
maladministration and waste of hundreds of 
thousands of acres which might and ought to 
furnish employment, food, and profit to 100,000 
denizens of the workhouse. 

It has been shown how small an extent even 
of the New Forest (itself but a tithe of Royal 
domain lands) is really occupied by growing 
timber for naval purposes; how little of that 
timber has ever found its way to the national 
arsenals; and how much was left desert ; and, 
moreover, that such waste land was and con- 
tinues to be most pernicious to the habits of 
the agrestic population, since it can only serve 
for the range of a herd of deer, the walk of the 
warrener, the beat of the poacher, or the prowl 
of the timber dropper. 

In the reflections which such a condition of 
things suggested, it occurred to the writer that 
the navy, the State, and the community might 
profit by viewing these estates in pretty much 
the same light as though they had been private 
domain lands, and by converting them to a 
source of income, happiness, and plenty. Not to 
touch the Royal appanage of Windsor-park,— 
the Forests of Dean and Whichwood, Epping, 
and others present a wide width of fertile and 
convertible farms ; and probably if his Grace 
of Sutherland’s estates were compared, tested, 
and valued as to the staple and quality of the 
soil, the former would prove in no degree in- 
ferior. One has been managed with a view to 
private (and therefore to public) benefit; the 
other would appear to be “no man’s land.” 
From the one springs up and renews annually 
afixed revenue of at least 12s. average return per 
acre,—from the other less than nil, forthe balance 
has been set down on the wrong side of the 
folio, and what “the canker worm corroded 
not, the Palmer worm devoured !” 

The remedy proposed in Tur BurLpER 
was such as would occur to a Scotch grieve, 
who would earnestly set about the cultivation 
of farms a long time in Chancery: being 
simple, and woven in an ordinarily short 
treatise, it may have passed with little observa- 
tion; therefore, it may not be out of place to 
repeat it, even at the risk of an imputation of 





———— 


tautology ; for a good thing, if un 
be aries oftene " Grateful, may 

This, then, was our panacea: take an esti 
mate and survey of all those portions whereon 
stands mature or growing timber for the any 
fence in and demarcate them; again, estims:, 
what other parts (in sections) are adapted fo, 
the growth of young plantation, and hayin, 
ascertained, according to Cocker and a yer, 
reasonable essay in the Times of 29th ult,, ti 
total number of acres requisite for the perpetua. 
tion of a supply to the naval arsenals, fenc: 
that in also, and plant it with the most a. 
proved species of oak and Spanish chesnut, 

Thus, according to rule, a fair security may 
be attained against any dearth of product fo: 
succeeding generations ; and if the calculations 
referred to be correct, that 36,000 loads of 
timber per annum will suffice to keep up a war 
armament, and that 60 loads (at only one load 
of 50 cubic feet per stick) be the yield of ay 
acre, then a range of under 10,000 acres of 
forest will suffice for the object. But sup. 
posing that 20,000 acres of free growing oak 
timber (at the same time that I regard Spanish 
chesnut as equally servicable and more 
tenacious) were required for these occasions, 
then nearly 300,000 acres of improvable land 
would remain unappropriated. The whole of 
the residue should, and ought to be, subdued, 
cultivated, replenished, and devoted to jp. 
creased and increasing demands of a progress. 
ively multiplying population. 

Having got rid of the question of supply, 
and secured nurseries for future fleets, there 
would still remain scattered over the excluded 
forests, in groups, bosquets, rows, and de. 
tached trees, an immense number of standard 
oaks ; and these, perhaps, the most appropriate 
for kelsons, knees, and compass scantlings, 
What forbids that the rule of private estates 
should not obtain here too? When a farm is 
leased to the tenant of a landlord, it is usual,— 
nay, the rule is invariable, to mark, number, 
and register the trees growing and standing 
thereon; and such tenant would no more dare 
to cut and carry, nor even to lop one of such, 
than he would think of pulling down and 
devastating the farm house, or of ploughing 
up old traditional pastures. 

Why not so enumerate, mark, and register 
the outstanding trees on the royal forests? 
Why not lease out the expletive and waste 
tide to improving tenants for fructification, 
and why not increase the breadth of cereal 
crops, already too scant ? 

300,000 acres, leased at only 5s. an acre, 
would produce 75,000/. a-year ; and this with- 
out any diminution of courtly splendour, save 
that the 729 fat bucks distributed at Christ- 
mas might cause a dish the less on the festive 
beard now instant upon us. 

A recompense for this short-coming mig! 
however present itself in the stimulus given to 
agriculture, in the busy employment of thov- 
sands of Hants and Dorsetshire labourers now 
awaiting deportation, or on the questionable 
limits and chill subsistence in the workhouse. 
A wholesome impetus to trade, and architec- 
ture in particular, would be imparted by the 
erection of cottages, farms, boxes, and man- 
sions, not to speak of the incessant demaul 
for labour in the reclaiming of lands, the loca- 
tion of the most industrial elements of rurl 
labour, and, not least, the so far increased inde- 
pendence of foreign grain. Many whose amor 
patria make them regard emigration as trans- 
portation would still adhere to their native 
soil even in sterility, and would apply theit 
native nerve and energy to the advancement 0 
the commonweal in independence. ‘That every 
rood of ground should maintain its man © 
neither desirable nor necessary, but that maby 
an acre teeming with fertility should lie nes 
lected is a prodigality and acrime towards that 
Providence which commanded “that més 
replenish the earth.” 

Supposing, however, that the woods an 
forests remain in statu quo, that the chaces ant 
feu domains be still maintained, it occurs 
observers that something of private manap™ 
ment might with equal advantage be it 
duced to the supervision cf forests. ity 

A private estate with an extensive range ° 
wood is sure to be under the superintendane 
of a woodreeve or surveyor, expert and - 
formed of his vocation; he is not chosen 7 
family connections nor Parliamentary Inter 
but only because he is capable: he views 
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increase and progress of the crop; he knows | 


its metings and its value; he can tell at a 
glance the quantity and contents of any tree; 
and can determine which is to be fallen, both 
for profit in the product and benefit to the 
reserved timber. ies is it in royal property? 
The official is an officer of state, mayhap a 
mem) er of the senate; if he is not above the 
busir +s he is not equal to it; the chief part of 
the duty is to receive a heavy stipend (much 


too large for an operative), and the supervision | 


is left to local agents. 

Thus it is that in national property mal- 
versation is easy, the delegated duty is per- 
formed without check, and no principal can be 
expected to undertake more than the audit and 
acceptance of accounts, habi/ement raisonnés. 

_In territorial concerns of such magnitude, 
riding surveyors, not addicted to any particular 
range, might be a wholesome restraint; and 
even in the event of the sale of all useless 
wastes, and the retention of only timber pro- 
ducing soils, such officers (and they are em- 
ployed in the postal departments) at a mode- 
rate salary, with travelling allowances, might 


be a salutary guard on spoliations and robbery | 


such as have been brought to light. 

No further evidence is required to prove the 
necessity of some precautiun than the report 
of Mr. G. W. Fletcher, timber merchant, of 
Millbrook, Southampton, which was presented 
to Lord Duncan, and to which the prosecution 
of the Reades was altogether owing :—* Such | 
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as also some remarks as to the inexhaustible 
stores of durable or nearly imperishable tim- 
ber which can be supplied by the colonies of 
Australasia, together with the facility of car- 
rying home those products in suitable scant- 
ling, or of even building ships in our colonies 
of a vastly superior material, I shall now con- 
clude with the remark that the redundant 
population might be placed in a position of 
happiness for themselves, and advantage for | 
the parent ‘state, by sending them to wide 
' fields of industry, and by taking, in return, 
the blue and tarart gum tree, the mahogany, 
and other timbers, the clearance whereof would 
give them a location, and confer on Britain an 
enceinte fortifiée. QuONDAM. 


| 
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PECULIAR FEATURE IN STOWE 
BARDOLPH CHURCH. 
ANNEXED is a view taken in September last, 
of the south wall of the chancel of Stowe 
Bardolph Church. With the exception of the 
doorway, all the arches were bricked up and 
entirely concealed by a thin deal partition ; 
the steps and floor are of course not in their 
original position, they will be altered when the 
restoration is complete. The whole of this 
wall was in such a ruinous condition that it 
was obliged to be taken down, but it has been 
rebuilt precisely as it formerly was. 
‘Thewindowor opening eastward of the piscina | 


BARDOLPII 


was the mismanagement in the Forests, and | is worthy of notice. I believe its position to be 
80 deeply were the royal servants implicated in | unique, at any rate I have never met with one so | 
systematic plunder and corruption of every | situated before out of nearly 3,000 churches 
kind !—so multifarious were the parties con- | that I have inspected: it has no appearance of | 
cerned in it, that a public fund was collected to | ever having been glazed, ncr are there any 


defend prisoners !! and that for this reason it 
was next to impossible to find a jury to con- 
tict ! !!”—See Times, Nov. 29. 

_ There is no argument for a total change and 
disafforestment of royal demesnes if this be 


not one; yet this is only a fragment of what | 


a8 come to light,—for it appears that in 


Whichwood countless thousands have been | 


lost to the public, the timber wasted, and the 

delinquent as been suffered to escape. 
eserving for another occasion some proofs of 

facts in aggravation of gross mismanagement, 


traces of hooks for the hinges, as are gene- | 
rally found when such openings have been | 
closed with shutters. ‘The clear dimensions of | 
the opening are 2 feet 1} inch by 4} inches. | 
The walls of this church were almost entirely | 
covered with paintings, among which were | 
two very large ones of St. Christopher, | 
reaching from the floor to the roof; the lower 
portions of these had been destroyed by | 
an enormous gallery, which extended | 


over more than half the length of the| 
‘church; there were other paintings re-| 





CILURCH. 








presenting the martyrdom of St. Edmund 
the crucifixion; two figures, the one 
of the blessed Virgin, and the other, holding a 
book, probably intended for St. Ann, over the 
centre of the chancel, and two angels hold- 
ing a shield, with the emblems of the passion, 
with the figure of our Saviour above : in other 
parts the walls were diapered with the sacred 
monogram. ‘These paintings were mostly very 
rudely executed, and in so bad a state as to 
preclude the possibility of their being restored ; 
but before they were quite lost, I took careful 
drawings of the most interesting. 

The church consists of chancel, with mor- 
tuary chapel on the north, nave, and west tower. 

I should be very glad to hear from some of 
your numerous contributors or readers, whe- 
ther an aperture, similar to the one referred to 
in the accompanying sketch, is to be met with 
in any other church in a similar position. 

The restorations now going on comprise 
the rebuilding the south walis of the 
nave and chancel; new windows through- 
out the church; new oak roofs. over 
nave and chancel, the former open to the 
ridge, the latter panelled; new oak chancel 
screen and stalls; new paving throughout ; 
new north porch, and new dours to the nave 
and chancel. All the windows will be filled 
with stained glass. New altar, font and 
pulpit. ‘The seating to the nave will be partly 
new; the remainder being the old seats (date, 
1625). RapHAEL BRANDON, 





In1sH ScHoo.ts or Design.—The Govern- 
ment School at Belfast was to be opened on 
Thursday in last week. Lord Dufferin, the 
president, announced by letter his intention to 
offer a prize of 50/. for the most approved de- 
sign, for a damask table cloth. Copies of the 
design when approved of, his lordship sug- 
gested should be distributed to the most cele- 
brated damask manufacturers in the neigh- 
bourhood of Belfast, with the view of being 
manufactured in linen, to be submitted to the 
inspection of competent judges, and the piece 
most approved of to be sent to the exhibition 
of nations in 1851, as a specimen of the staple 
manufacture of the north of Ireland, 
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UNION IS STRENGTH. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 

Tue attention of the architectural profes- 
sion, and of other persons—and happily they 
are not few who take an interest in all that 
relates to architecture—is at this moment 
drawn to the consideration of applying, as 
well a remedy for the abuses which have crept 
into a noble pursuit, as of affording encourage- 
ment to those individuals who have entered it 
with high aspirations after fame, and a praise- 
worthy wish to run a noble career. 

Having deprecated the want of union which 
exists among the institutions into which the 
profession is divided, I ventured to express an 
opinion that a remedy for this and many other 
ills might be found through the instrumentality 
of an architectural college, if well supported 
by architects, and by those who are either 
strongly engaged by collateral ties or by incli- 
nation, in upholding just and correct views of 
a profession which influences so largely the 
comforts, wants, and tastes of society. 

I now proceed to show that an institution 
already exists, which might, either with modi- 
fications or with additions, be made to serve as a 
groundwork for a general, comprehensive, and 
well-organized scheme. In alluding to the 
* College of the Freemasons of the Church,” 
I cannot do better than quote the very first 
law, to show its extensive scope and high 
purpose. 

“ The college was founded on Advent eve, 
in the year of our Lord and Saviour one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-two, ‘ for the 
recovery, maintenance, and furtherance of the 
true principles and practice of architecture ; 
for the sanction of good prineiples of building, 
and for the condemnation of bad ones; for the 
exercise of scientific and experienced judgment 
in the choice and use of the most proper ma- 
terials; for the infusion, maintenance, and 
advancement of science throughout architec- 
ture; and, by developing the powers of the 
college upon a just and beneficial footing, to 
raise architecture from its present vituperated 
condition, and to bring around it the same 
unquestioned honour which is at present en- 
joyed by almost every other profession; and 
further, for the charitable assistance of those 
and their families over whom it shall please 
Providence, after a life devoted to the service 
and practice of architecture and its dependent 
arts, that need shall fall.2 And whereas, with 
the ancient freemasons, who rvere indeed of the 
church, architectural construction was carried 
to so wonderful a degree of perfection, that, 
by the science of co-gravitation, vast and beau- 
tiful fabrics were erected to endure, though 
composed even of small masses of mean and 
perishable materials,— therefore this institu- 
tion, intended for the cultivation and growth 
of the highest class of scientific constructive 
architecture, shall be intituled “Tue CoLLEGE 
OF THE FREEMASONS OF THE CHURCH.” 

Such is the language with which the college 
sets forth its endeavour to bring the wisdom 
and experience of the past to bear upon the 
present and the future,—language whose jus- 
tice every candid mind must recognize as 
founded in a sound and far-seeing love of art 
and artists, and as placing concisely before the 
profession the evils which afflict it on the one 
hand, and on the other, the remedy which may 
be applied. 

To the late estimable and gifted Alfred 
Bartholomew is to be ascribed the chief title of 
founder of this college, which he was not per- 
mitted to see fully carried out; and his early 
departure from a profession which he loved 
and adorned, may be reckoned as one main 
cause that the institution has not made that 
rapid progress which its excellent intentions 
deserve. Of the eighty-eight laws which at 
present form the guidance of the members, it 
may be sufficient to quote law 3, which will 
serve to show the wide and popular basis upon 
which the institution was to be established. 

Law III. The members of the college shall 
consist of five classes, viz. :—~ 

Ist. Architectural fellows, who shall be gen- 
tlemen who have been educated to the pro- 
fession of architecture or of civil engineering, 
and who are not under the age of twenty-four 
years, or who have been in the actual practice 
of the profession of architecture or civil engi- 
neering during five years. 

2nd. Architectural associates, who shall be 
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| students in practical architecture, or in civil 


engineering in connection with architecture, 
under the age of twenty-four years, and who, 
on arriving at the age of twenty-four years, 
shall be eligible as architectural fellows. 

3rd. Clerical fellows, who shall be clergymen 
of the United Church of England and Ireland. 

4th. Lay fellows, who shall be gentlemen, or 
respectable persons who are not architects, nor 
civil engineers, nor clergymen of the United 
Church of England and Ireland. 

5th. Honorary fellows, who shall be persons 
eminent for science or for learning, or for anti- 
quarian or for architectural knowledge, or 
who, from station or through other means, 
have the power of furthering or patronizing 
practical architecture.” 

It will be seen that these classifications are 
sufficiently clear in their objects, admitting 
within the pale all members of the profession, 
yet not excluding oe perenne who, without 
pretending to a knowledge, may have a great 
love of art, and an anxious desire to be joined 
with artists in promoting and elevating those 
pursuits to which their feelings in common 
are drawn, a union which cannot fail to be pro- 
ductive of as much pleasure to the amateur, as 
of encouragement to the artist, who has too 
many drawbacks in his career not to require 
and appreciate the sympathy of well-informed 
and well-judging men. It ia far from my wish 
to have it supposed for one moment that, in 
holding out an invitation to the profession in 
its different branches to join the College of the 
Freemasons of the Church, I would insist, in 
the first place, that its laws and regulations are 

rfect, or, in the second, that already existing 

nstitutions, especially if of older date, can be 
expected to belong to the college without some 
concession on its part. Yet it is to be hoped 
that existing institutions, and why anal I 
scruple to name them?—that the elder Institute 
of British Architects, the younger Architec- 
tural Association, and that still more recently- 
established society, for the laudable purpose of 
publishing architectural works, may one and 
all, setting aside every feeling but the ennobling 
one—zeal for the common good, consent to 
make common cause with the Freemasons of 
the Church, in whose name I am privileged to 
state that on their side every just concession 
will be’ made, every private feeling will be 
sacrificed to promote the desirable objects set 
forth in the heading of their laws. For my 
own part, I am prepared to surrender into the 
hands of any other architect more gifted than 
myself—and such a one is easily to be found in 
the ranks of my noble profession,—the distinc- 
tion conferred upon me by the college, much 
as I prize it, and retire into the ranks, a 
humble but zealous follower. On the side of 
the college, therefore, there would be no ob- 
stacle in the way of meeting other institutions 
with the open hand of fellowship; and if it be 
asked why do not its members rather fuse into 
other societies, than expect to be joined by 
those whose date is older, or whose numbers 
are greater than their own, the reply is simply 
this,—that, ‘without casting the slightest dis- 
respect upon any other society, or doubting its 
usefulness, it is their conscientious belief that 
only in their own body is to be found a well- 
digested code of laws for every occasion 
befitting the artist, the gentleman, and the 
Christian, a well-considered provision for every 
branch of art or science connected with archi- 
tecture, a wide unexclusive plan of member- 
ship, the whole scheme being intended and 
calculated in their opinion to form “a kindly 
community of the most advanced science, 
knowledge, and experience.”” (Law IX.) 

The college, limited hitherto in its fellow- 
ship, and, consequently, in its means of use- 
fulness, has not altogether been idly or un- 
profitably employed. Its meetings have taken 
place every month—one sign of activity—and 
the papers read on various subjects have ap- 
peared in the periodical devoted to the pro- 
fession. Of the value of these papers it is not 
for me to pass an opinion; such as they are 


| they were freely contributed to the general 
| treasury of knowledge. 


The restoration of St. 
John’s Gate, Clerkenwell, is chiefly owing to 
the intervention of the college. 

It now remains to be seen whether this 
appeal, imperfect as it is adequately to express 
the high objects and important interests it 
would advocate, is to receive countenance 
from those who, haviag run a lengthened and 
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prosperous career, should yet bestow though 
for the rising generation,—from those Shes 
even now struggling in their onward path : 
fame,— from those also, who, wishing to aid 
in working out the great truths of art, haye Z 
hitherto had the proper opportunity,— fro, 
all, in short, who desire the advancement a 
science, whose results are seen to cover the 
length and breadth of a land, of which ther 
ought to be the noblest monuments for ‘oat 
skill, and judgment. Such would be the eas, 
were architects led to emulate those mahi 
builders (dpxt-réxrovec, — Bible translation 
of former days, the Freemasons of the mid); 
ages, who developed the beauties of their art 
equally in the cottage and in the palace, in th. 
humble parish church as in the stately minster 
But these men formed a community ; and jf 
we imitate their example we may hope to im. 
bibe some portion of their spirit, end thus we 
may also expect to see in a country wher 
building is carried on to so great an extent 
more attention paid to architectural construc. 
tion, so necessary to the preservation, and, 
therefore, true economy, of either public or 
private structures. 
G. R, Frencu. 


*,* At the request of the committee of this 
society we give insertion to this appeal, and we 
do so readily, because it proposes what we 
have personally for some time advocated, 
viz..—Union,—the drawing together into one 
body of all who are engaged in the study of 
architecture, connected with it, or anxious for 
its advancement, and for the well-being of its 

rofessors,—a body which would then indeed 
powerful for good. It is necessary, however, 
that we should say, we do not participate 
in the belief that the Royal Institute of British 
Architects *is at all likely to “fuse” into the 
Freemasons of the Church: this is of course 
out of the question. What is wanted is such 
an alteration in the laws and regulations of the 
Institute, and its charter, too, if the alterations 
cannot be made without, as will enable it to 
include the other bodies, and effect with power 
all the good that they, and the best wishers of 
the art, are aiming at. 





AWARD OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
MEDALS. 


On Monday, the 10th inst., the medals, Xc,, 
were distributed to the students of the Royal 
Academy. Mr. Geo. Jones, the Keeper, in the 
absence of Sir Martin Archer Shee, presided, 
and expressed his great regret that the presi- 
dent, through indisposition, was unable to 
attend. Gold medals were presented to Mr. J. 
A. Vinter, for the best historical painting; to 
Mr. E. J. Physick, for the best historical basso 
relievo ; and to Mr. Arthur Allom, for the best 
architectural design. Amongst the recipients 
of silver medals was Mr. A. F. Young, for the 
best drawings of the south portico of St. Paul's 
Cathedral. 

At the close Mr. Jones in a few words ex- 
pressed his deep regret at the death of Mr. 
Etty, and urged the students to follow the 
example of perseverance and study which he 
had set them. He said they should help one 
another in all things, and not give way 0 
envy: expressing his high satisfaction at the 
good conduct of the students,— Mr. Jones 
said he could not speak well enough of it. 





I have just returned slowly and sadly from 
the award of the Royal Academy Medals. And 
for what were they awarded? For that merit 
which any labourer’s son, properly educated in 
drawing,might deserve, —immenselabour—cor 
rect and properly adjusted copyism. The medals 
must, it seems, be given; but surely they ha 
better be withheld than given for the et 
couragement (I allude particularly to architec- 
ture) of that spirit which has raised the York, 
the Nelson, and the thousand and one other 
columns of the same kind over our noble 
country—the British Mnseum—the Natio 
Gallery—the Russell Institution—St. bit 
and its numberless senseless imitations—te 
statues of Trafalgar-square and the Exchange, 
the Duke and the George. Wonderful, indeed, 
and god-like was the spirit of beauty ee 
informed the eye, and directed the hand of , 
Grecian artist,—consistent with Geol 
sistent with all nature around it! Glorious 
does it remain embalmed in the temples 4 
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statues of its age—its creed—its character—its | distance, the joints are flushed up, the | ments inviting public competition in the supply 


home. But is ancient Greece modern England? 
In what does our religion—our literature—our | 
climate — our life resemble it. Those who | 
would retain the architecture, should retain | 
the dress. The whole thing is a falsity—an 
jmposition—a palpable lie—an absurdity ; and 
for the encouragement of this, our professors 
award medals. Do they cavil at those who 
would revive Gothic, or Norman, or Elizabe- 
than? They do. I have heard, myself, just 
and severe sarcasms, these very words indeed, 
levelled against the revival of either of these 
styles, by the very men who would revive a 
style antecedent to them _ by centuries, and 
foreign to our land. Sir, I do not expect you 
will care to publish this. My words are strong ; 
but I feel strongly, deeply, degradingly, the 
want of true art among us, be it in Gothic, 
or Byzantine, or Italian, or Egyptian, or 
Grecian, or Roman, for all seem practised. I 
see with sorrow and disgust, bad copies, sense- | 
less revivals, false construction, and wretched , 
taste. Sir, no new style can be born in a year, | 
nor fifty, nor, may be, a hundred. But surely 
the medals might be awarded to the explorers | 
of art, in preference to the imitators — the | 
clever imitators of the past. But we must ex- | 
pect nothing else—it has ever been so. 

We live, however, in a Protestant country— 
Protestant against the trammels of any un- 
reasonable authority. We live among an ener- 
getic and persevering race—a nation of think- 
ing men. May we not hope with Mackay, 
that— 





’ 


‘¢ There’s a good time coming?’ 


It is truly a consummation devoutly to be | 
wished. KuNops. 





TASK-WORK AMONGST BRICKLAYERS. 
In your journal a short time since I per- 
ceived an article on  task-work, signed | 
“A Plasterer,” in which was very truly 
described the evil consequences arising out of | 
the system ; but I can assure your correspond- | 
ent that his is not the only trade in which the 
system is practised, and | would refer him to 
his next door neighbours, the bricklayers. To 
such an extent is task-work, or sub-letting, car- 
ried on in that trade, that not only is the trade 
much injured, but the life and limbs of those 
employed, and in some instances of the public, 
are placed in pemerey: Scarcely a week passes 
over our heads but we hear of the fall of arches 
on some railway, and the tumbling down of 
houses which are being built. In most cases 
the elements are blamed for the accidents—the 
wind, the wet, &e. ; of course these delinquents 
cannot be punished for their wild freaks ; occa- 
sionally inquiries are made in respect to the 
workmanship, but that is invariably decided in 
favour of the contractors; it is very difficult 
to judge of the workmanship in a heap of 
ruins, and yet one might come to a speedy 
conclusion, that if the workmanship was of a 
good kind the ruins would not have been there. 
I will endeavour to make a few remarks on 
task-work as it is practised in our trade. A 
man who is not over particular as to the 
language he uses to his men, generally takes 
this work of a contractor at a very low price ; 
he then procures two or three men of the same 
stamp as himself; these men receive 6d. per 
day above the usual wages, and are usually 
called “drivers ;” one of them is put to work 
on a line with four or five other men, and as 
each man has an equal portion of the work to 
perform, the object of the driver is to run bis 
piece along as quickly as possible, paying very 
little regard as to how it is done; but should 
another man, who is not used to scamping his 
work, be a little behind with his part, the line 
will at once be struck on him, and he will be 
discharged as incompetent to do his work. On 
most large jobs, such as railways, an inspector 
1s employed, whose duty it is to see that the 
work is done properly ; but as he cannot always 
be at one place, having other parts of the rail- 
way to attend to, every facility is afforded to 
ny on the scamping system; and in his 
aosence a quantity of labourers are employed 


in throwing in the bricks, without any regard 
to the order of bond or any other order, except 
that of putting them out of sight. A good 
look-out is always kept for the inspector ; and 
should a hat or a coat, or anything like the 


labourers take to their hods, and things go on 


| mechanics ? 





aspect of the supposed party be seen in the 


pretty well till the inspector goes, when the 
old plan of proceeding is again commenced. 
Incredible as these facts may appear to those | 
of your readers who are not acquainted with | 
these matters, they will be no less astonished | 
at the plan which is adopted by these task- 
masters to force, as it were, their men to | 
spend their wages. On task-jobs, where a | 
considerable number of men are employed, | 
the task-master gets a number of round pieces 
of tin of two sizes; they are usually stamped | 
with his initials; the smaller size is equiva- | 
lent to a sixpence, and the larger to a shilling. | 
The task-master then enters into a contract | 
with some public-house keeper, and orders 
him to supply his men with whatever refresh- 
ment they require on the production of this 
tin money. 


| 
| 
| 


I need not add, that refres 
in this way are usually of the worst descrip- 
tion. Not satisfied with the advantage he 
derives by this abominable system—this de- 
moralizing evil—the master almost always con- 
trives to keep his men waiting for their money 
till nine or ten o’clock on a Saturday night, 
with what view it is unnecessary to say. 

Can nothing be done to prevent these evils ? 
Such a system ought to be held up to univer- 
sal reprobation ; but it seldom happens that 
these proceedings meet the eyes of those who 
would be disposed to lay them before the 
public; none but those who are actually en- 
gaged in doing this work are witnesses of it. 
I saw something in Tue ButLpeEr some time 
ago about the incompetency of mechanics: 
is it likely, when the majority, or I might say 
almost all the large jobs in and around London, 
are task-work, that we should have competent 


from. 
I think, Sir, by giving publicity to these 
facts, good may be done, for it would open the 


eyes of those who are in the habit of build- | 
ing; and I think that railway companies and | 


other parties who have extensive works in 


progress, by being initiated into the mysteries | 


of task-work, may be led to adopt a remedy.* 
A BRICKLAYER. 





RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 


—_—— 


THE autumn rains are still, as heretofore, 


revealing the humiliating fact that sufficient | 


estimation of their power and extent has by no 
means always been taken into account in the 
planning and construction of our railway 
works. 
bridges, and the sweeping away of embank- 
ments, have been but too frequent of late, as 
on the Trent Valley, the Lincoln, and other 
lines of railway. 
station of the Shrewsbury and Birmingham 
and Stour Valley line, a bridge, recently con- 
structed over a canal, suddenly gave way, and 
fell into ruins on Monday week. The centres 
had been removed more than a month before, 





and no crack or other appearance of instability, | 


it is said, had been noticed prior to the fall. 
The span of the bridge was between 40 and 
50 feet. A mail-train engine, on Friday 
last, fairly crushed into wreck the brickwork 
abutments of one of the numerous wooden 
bridges near Collingham, on the Nottingham 
and Lincoln line. The engine, however, may 
be said to have leaped over the chasm, but the 
coupling chains snapped, and the carriages re- 
bounding were driven with a crash on each 
other, and, after rocking dreadfully, fell into 
the flood beneath. The coupées were crushed 
into ‘ fire-wood,’ and every carriage and van 
smashed, but happily the train contained 
not a single passenger, and, strange to 
say, no one seems to have lost his life.— 
Mr. Brassey, the contractor, has entered into 








arrangements with the Caledonian Company to | 
work that line, and to advance the sum of | 


200,000/. on the security of its rolling stock. 
Several Companies have issued advertise- 





* I have heard on good authority that, from information 
which was forwarded to the clerk of the works of a large 
task job, now in progress about four miles from London, 
he has condemned and taken down upwards of 70 rods of 
brickwork. 


The publican allows the master | 
2s. 6d. for every sovereign he receives in this | 
way ; therefore, considerable pickings are made. | 

cents purchased | 


No, Sir; for when a man gets | 
into such a system of working as is practised | 
on these jobs, it is not very easily departed | 


The disruption of culverts, the fall of 


Near the Wolverhampton | 


of stores and materials. The result of this 
system, says Herapath, is the saving of many 
thousands a-year in money, and the repair of 
morals by the riddance of jobbing. The 
following important decision was given by 
Lords Brougham and Campbell, in the House 
of Lords, in the matter of the Forth Marine 
Insurance Company :—“ Dividends are sup- 
posed to be paid out of profits only, and when 
Directors order a dividend to be paid where no 
such profits have been made, without expressly 
Saying so, a gross fraud is practised; and the 
Directors are not only civilly liable to those 
whom they have deceived and injured, but are 
guilty of a conspiracy for which they are liable 
to be prosecuted.” An appeal by the Lon- 
, don and North-Western Company has been 
heard before the special session at Manchester, 
against a rate demanded by the overseers of 
Barton-on-Irwell, on a portion of the old Liver- 
pool and Manchester line. The case was de- 
cided against the Company, on the ground that 
they did not apply in reasonable time. The 
| amount assessed on the railway, which only 
occupies 42 acres of bog land, is 8,909/., or 
one-fifth of the entire rate levied on the town- 
ship for the 1-250th part of it occupied by the 
railway. The land was purchased by the Com- 
pany at 40/. per acre, and the Directors had 
consented now for nineteen years to pay nearly 
as much annually as the purchase cost origi- 
nally ; the former being at the rate of 34/. per 
acre per annum. On Wednesday week, the 
wires of the telegraph between Birmingham 
and London were broken in two different 
places, by contraction produced by frost. 














ANCIENT MORTAR. 


Ow reading a day or two ago the works of 
Codinus, “ De Originibus Constantinopoli- 
tanis,” I met with a passage which may be 
interesting to your readers. I am not aware 
| that the precise composition of the mortar 
| used by the ancients, concerning which, on 
| account of its wonderful hardness, so much 
has been said, is known to modern architects 
and builders; but it seems to me that the 
following conveys a hint which, in proper 
hands, may produce results very useful to the 
public. 

The Emperor Justinian built the tem- 
ple, which was dedicated to St. John the 
Baptist, and he employed upon it no less than 
ten thousand workmen, with one hundred 
paicropec, or over-lookers. “ Five thousand 
men were employed upon the right, and five 
thousand on the left of the building, and every 
effort was made that it might be completed as 
soon as possible. An angel revealed to the 
emperor during sleep the form which the 
temple was to assume. ‘There was a certain 
| workman who had acquired great renown in 
| building temples. He boiled in large pots a 
quantity of barley, and mixed the liquor pera 
rot doBécrov cai rod dorpdcov. [Whether the 
| first means what we now term asbestos, I am 
| unable to determine: the second I take to be 
| powdered shell]. The barley-liquor he mixed 
| warm with these things instead of water. They 
' cut up also some elm bark, and mixed it up 
with the asbestos, and made a kind of paste 
| (kai éroiovy pazac), which was applied neither 
; too hot nor too cold, but tepid, because it 
| adhered the better, and made the stones stick 
| together with the strength of iron.” 

The above passage between inverted commas 
is a literal translation from the Greek. I shall 
be obliged if any one of your readers will in- 
form me what the word doSecrog as here used 
really means. A. G. 











Art-Untons IN AMERICA.—A_ contro- 
versy, which appears to excite great interest, is 
going on in New York, between the Home 
Journal and the Mirror, concerning the con- 
stitution of the “American Art-Union.” In 





this association the pictures are all purchased 
by a committee; and Mr. N. P. Willis, in 
the first-named paper, is maintaining that 
the position and character of artists have been 


| materially lowered by this mode of proceed- 


ing. He asserts that the society has been 
made “ into a throne of personal consequence, 
by which artists can be tyrannized over, and 


| true art discouraged.” 
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THE CATHEDRAL AT ANTIGUA. 


oe 


Tuis building, dedicated to St. John, 
and which was designed to withstand 
the hurricanes and earthquakes so preva- 
lent in the West Indies, is placed upon the 
site of the old cathedral, which was destroyed 
by the earthquake in February, 1845. ‘The 
corner-stone of the new building was laid 
October 10th, 1845, and the first sermon 

reached in it on exactly that day twelve- 
month; but the towers and exterior were not 
entirely completed and service permanently 
commenced until August, 1847;—the whole 
building being completed in two years, at a 
cost of 36,000/., from the designs of Mr. 
Thomas Fuller, architect. 

There was not any contractor, but the men 
were paid, and the building works carried out, 
by Mr. W. Roue, of Bristol, who, by the 
efficient manner in which he performed the 
whole of his arduous duties, his general 
abilities, and conduct, gave the greatest satis- 
faction to the architect and all parties con- 
cerned. There were a few English workmen 


sent out, but the greater portion of the work | 


was performed by the natives. 


The plan is cruciform, with two square | “ 3 : 
Phe } ; | pipes, by taking yards as feet, and thus making 


towers at the west end, finished with octagonal 
cupolas; at the east end is a semi-octagonal 
apse; the building accommodates 2,200 per- 
sons, the extreme length being 160 feet, the 
breadth 53 feet 9 inches; the depth of each 
transept 26 feet, the breadth 47 feet 6 inches. 
It is divided into nave and aisles by octagonal 
columns, having moulded caps and bases and 
an enriched entablature running through- 
out, with semi-elliptical arches between the 
columns, moulded archivolts, corbels, and 
keys. ‘he ceiling over the nave is coved and 
panelled, and that over the aisles flat and 
panelled ; the whole of the roof is carried on a 
strong framework of hard wood, quite inde- 
pendent of the stone walls. ‘The roof is of 
pitch pine, and the whole of the interior is 
lined with pitch pine (not painted), obtained 
from America, all timbers being cut there to 
the sizes required, and the boarding ready 
planed, grooved, and feathered. 

The walls are built of magnesian limestone, 
of very fine quality, which was obtained from 
the north side of the island; the floors of the 
aisles were laid with sanded blue lias stone, 
the space underneath being used as cold air 
flues. ‘The floor of the chancel is of polished 
lias, which, together with that used in the 
aisles, was obtained from Mr. Treasure, of 
Bath. ‘Che windows are filled in with thick 
glass in large panes, supplied by Messrs. Dix 
and Williams, of Bristol. The three east win- 
dows were made in England, filled with stained 
glass, by Mr. Willement, of London. 

The roofs were covered with the patent gal- 
vanised tinned iron tiles, by Messrs. Morewood 
and Rogers, of Upper ‘Thames-street, London, 
who sent out a person to superintend the fixing. 
This description of roofing is stated to be 
peculiarly adapted for the situation, on account 
of its being readily fixed by inexperienced 
workmen, and from its not being liable to be 
disturbed by the hurricanes which occasionally 
visit these islands,* 

The pulpit, reading-desk, bishop’s throne, 
and stalls, were made of mahogany, carved in 
Bristol ; the font was also sent out from Bristol. 
lhe building, which is approached by bold flights 
of steps, with balustrades, &c., stands on an 
clevated situation, commanding a view of the 
town and bay; it was severely tested in the 
late hurricane, but the only damage of import- 
ance sustained was to the stained-glass win- 
dows at the east end, and to the vane of one of 
the towers, Several buildings in the country 
and some of the other churches were severely 
damaged or destroyed. 

It is due to the architect to state that the 
style of the building was determined by the 

mmittee. 


The organ was sent out by Mr. Walker, of 
ndon, 








Tue Lire Acapemy in Margaret-street, 
~gent-street, held a conversazione on the 11th 


inst., and exhibited some interesting works. 
teen 





Pa are told that in a hurricane which occurred on the 
last year, and which carried away the roofs of from 


1,000 to 1,200 ho S 7 . “ z 
terial were not rvs he ag that were covered with this ma 


| system at all times. 








NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


they might as well apply at once to have the 
question adjourned for other six months.—— 


Tue Wesleyans are collecting funds for the | It is proposed to lay down a glass culvert for 





erection of a new chapel at Luton. Rolling 
mills are to be erected at Woolwich Dockyard, 
where stringent measures of economy are being 
carried out. Old wrought iron is to be used 
up in place of being sold for a trifle as hereto- 
fore, so that many thousands of pounds, it is 
expected, will even thus alone be saved. A 
set of machines for turning treenails is to be 
substituted for hand work, and in the black- 
smiths’ department the men are to be put to 
their mettle in shape of piece-work. Pity 
many 3inecure pensioners, as well as poor men, 
were not put on piece-work, by “no work no 
pay” being made the general order of the 
day. The Customs landing-waiters, are now 
again being bled, and by the way, for behoof 
of the sinecurists,—to save whom seems to 
be the grand end and aim of the saving 
The Southampton 
Board of Waterworks lately secured a “ cheap 
contract for iron pipe,” regarding which they 
have just received a letter from Bury College 
Iron-works, in which Messrs. Rayne and Barns 
state their regret at having made a great mis- 
take in their calculation for the supply of the 





1001. difference. They would execute the 
order, and throw themselves on the generosity 
of the commissioners. Several of these, how- 
ever, thought that it would not be just to the 
other parties who had tendered to give any 
compensation forsuchamistake,—but for which 
the accepted tender would have been very con- 
siderably higher than the rest. ‘The letter, 
meantime, was referred to the general com- 
mittee. ‘The wardens of St. Martin’s, Bir- 
mingham, are directing their attention to the 
state of the fabric of the old church, and will 
shortly be prepared with a definite plan for 
the consideration of the parishioners, ascer- 
taining which of the courses that are open 
to them will be most likely to secure 
approbation and co-operation. “It is evi- 
dent,” says the local Journal, “ that there 
is a strong feeling in the minds of many in 
favour of an entirely new edifice.”—— 
The Odd Fellows’ Hall, Temple-street, Bir- 
minghatn, was opened on Monday week. It has 
been erected by Messrs. Branston and Gwyther, 
after designs by Messrs. Coe and Goodwin. The 
building presents externally a plain appearance. 
On the second floor, and occupying nearly the 
whole area of the building, is the principal hall, 
which is lighted from the roof, and will contain 
about 1,000 persons. A gallery extends along 
the hall over the entrance. ‘The whole will 
cost nearly 3,000J, St. Michael’s Church, 
Worcester, has been recently ‘ beautified’ by 
the erection of tablets, with the commandments 
illuminated on zinc plates, in moulded oak 
frames, placed on each side of the east window. 
Work executed by Mr. G. Rogers, of Worces- 
ter, who has also recently executed some stained 
glass for windows in Thornbury Church, 
Gloucestershire. The foundation-stone of 
St. Paul’s, Charlestown, parish of St. Anstell, 
was laid on ‘Tuesday week. ‘The style of the 
building is Early English, with tower and 
spire rising to 70 fect in height. The plan is 
cruciform, with nave, north and south aisles, 
and transepts, with north porch. The nave 
will be lt by aclerestory. The walls are to 
be of blue slate stone with granite quoins, 
plinth, water tables, jambs, &c. ‘he interior 
dimensions will be 100 feet from east to west, 
and 42 feet from north to south; height of 
nave 34 feet, separated from transepts and 
chancel by arches 28 feet in height ; chancel, 
25 feet in depth, ascended by three steps. ‘The 
roofs are open, with collars and arch ribs 
springing from circular engaged shafts and 
capitals between the windows of the clerestory. 
The vestry is on the north side of the chancel. 
All the woodwork is to be stained in oak ; ac- 
commodation on floor for 570, all free. The 
amount necessary for completion is, we under- 
stand, far from being fully guaranteed by 
subscriptions. Several architects having 
complained that the time allowed for plans for 
the Leicester new workhouse to be sent in was 
too limited, the clerk was requested to write to 
the commissioners for an extension of time for 
three weeks. During this discussion, Mr. 
Woodward suggested that the guardians should 
apply for an extension of the period to the last 
day of Hilary Term; but it was thought that 

















the main sewers of Rugby. This has been 
recommended on account of economy (?) and 
smoothness of surface in the glass. The 
Manchester Waterworks Committee report 

that about 10th September last the com- 
mittee received tenders from forty different 
parties for the construction of the Godley 
service reservoir, from forty-three parties for 
the construction of the Denton reservoirs, and 
from thirty-one parties for the masonry work 
connected with the Broomstairs-bridge ; and 
on 15th accepted the three several tenders sent 
in by Mr. David Bellhouse, of Manchester, for 
the execution of the three works. The com- 
mittee have arranged for the purchase of all the 
land required, and been enabled to give pos- 
session to the contractors. The prices to be 
paid for the land have been arranged without 
arbitrators or a jury, except in the case of the 
trustees of Lord Wilson: price asked 16,2592. 
3s. 4d., offered 4,000/., awarded 5,9411. 6s.; 
and of land belonging to Mr. Wrigley: verdict 
by consent 2,975/., amount asked 3,820/. 10s., 
offered 2,720/. The Woodhead contractors 
have already nearly repaired the damage from 
floods at their own expense. About 1,892 tons 
of pipes have been got ready. ‘They are dipped 
before being laid down, as they are proposed 
to be first at Hulme, Chorlton-on-Medlock, 
and Ardwick. The report of Mr. Bateman, 
the engineer, stowed that the works under 
seven different contracts are now going on 
steadily and satisfactorily. The parish 
church of Kirk Deighton, Yorkshire, has been 
lately repewed. Improvement has been made 
in the internal and external appearance of this 
venerable building by the removal of windows 
that did not correspond with the style, and by 
replacing them with suitable windows. This 
work has been accomplished through the 
exertions and liberality of the rector, the Rev. 
James William Geldart, LL.D. The church 
was re-opened on 20th ult. In Aberdeen 
the streets are swept every day, at an annual 
cost of 1,000/., and the refuse brings in 2,000/. 
a-year. In Perth the scavenging cost 1,300/. 
per annum, and the manure sells for 1,730. 
‘The new building erected at Reading, 
during the present year, for the use of the 
savings bank, was opened on the 11th instant. 
It is in the Italian style, and consists of a spa- 
cious bank office, board-room, waiting-room, 
strong-room, &c., with a porter’s residence. 
The contract was undertaken at the estimate of 
the architect, Mr. Jno. Billing. 

















SUCCESS TO THE GAS MOVEMENT. 

Petitions from the City gas coasumers 
having been presented in showers to the City 
Sewers Commissioners, in favour of the Great 
Central Gas Consumers’ Company, the com- 
mission have seen the propriety of resolving, 
by a majority of 35 to 11, to allow that com- 
pany to lay their pipes throughout the City. 
This, too, the commission has felt impelled to 
do, although the old City companies, in order 
to burke the new, had previously announced 
their resclution to reduce their own price to 
4s.—the maximum to which the new will be 
limited. The old companies even bound them- 
selves in honour to continue the reduced price 
named, whether the new should now realize its 
intentions or not. It was somewhat amusing, 
however, to note the curious struggle of their 
advocates, on the one hand, to cast discredit 
on those estimates of their opponents on 
which the idea of the possibility of selling 
the article at 4s. at all was founded, while 
they themselves, at the very same moment,were 
offering it at that very price, and broadly hint- 
ing at the possibility of still further reduc- 
tions. Nevertheless, previous to March last, they 
had insisted that it was perfectly impossible to 
sell it at less than 6s., to which they had shortly 
before reduced it from7s., a price that had also 
been declared to be the lowest possible, It 
has been stoutly insisted, too, that the quality 
of the gas will be deteriorated in consequence 
of such reductions. Now, we will undertake 
very easily to show that it mus?, on the con- 
trary, be improved in purity, even to the ut- 
most, in consequence of these, and such as 
these, very reductions. The manufacturers, 
old and new, will soon find that increased con- 
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sumption IN PRIVATE DWELLINGS Will con- 
stitute their grand field of profitable operations, 
and with all our hearts we will second their 
efforts in this direction; for that is the real 
goal of all our past exertions in this good 
cause. But to this anticipated and almost 
illimitable diffusion in private dwellings—from 
hall to kitchen, from kitchen to parlour, and 
from parlour to drawing-room and bed-chamber, 
—purity—extreme purity is absolutely essen- 
tial. There can and will be no such diffusion 
without it, and hence the bringing of the price 
within reach of all classes in domestic life, will 
inevitably be accompanied by an increase, not 
by a deterioration, of purity. Moreover, the 
advancement of chemical economy 1s rendering 





this very purification itself a self-compensatory 
and profitable branch of the manufacture. 





ARCHITECTS’ TROUBLES. 

Ar the Whittington Club, in the Strand, on 
the 29th ult., Mr. Wightwick delivered a lecture 
on “ Architectural Practice.” We get the fol- 
lowing outline from the Weekly Gazette, pub- 
lished by this society. The lecturer commenced 
by giving a metaphorical outline of a young 
architect’s career, and then a more serious 
account of the duties of the practising archi- 
tect. A house may be built without an archi- 
tect; many complex and costly residences may 
be put up by the unprofessional, much to the 
profit of the mason and builders. But the use 
of an architect, in sober truth, is to do that 
better which may, it is admitted, be done well 
by the non-professional. He (the architect) | 
will give not more decoration—perhaps less— | 
but such as is fitting in degree, and appropriate 
in kind. He will convert neglected corners | 
and accidental spaces into picturesque orna- | 
ments. He will not give you a mere pile of 
building, but a piece of art. The lecturer then 
illustrated the above by a dramatic dialogue, 
showing how, of all the fatiguing and nervous 
occupations, that of an architect is the most so 
—detailing the task of “making a specifi- 
cation ”-—how an architect’s wife always knows 
by her husband’s temper when it is “ specifi- 
cation day” (?)— how the specification is 
finished at last, much to the joy of the 
poor architect; when suddenly the post 
brings a letter from Mr. Briggs (the party 
who is about investing his money in a new 
house) desiring that “further operations” 
may be suspended, as, in his “ travels through 
the neighbouring counties, he has seen many 
newly-built mansions, and had the benefit 
of much good and friendly advice.” Once 
again, however, upon Mr. Briggs’s return, is 
a new pian determined upon, including a 
* brewhouse,” a “ bakehouse,” a“ laundry,” 
1 d ce Har,”—again is the “ spe- 








and a “‘ vault 
cification *”’ completed, and again is Mr. Briggs 
Mrs. Briggs, 
again is the specification and estimated cost 
reduced, and again does Mr. B. think 
2,8001. too much: once again is a still more 
moderate specification prepared, and at last is 
the house actually commenced—ground staked 
out, and foundations marked,—labourers, mar 
sons, and builders actually at work. During 
the operation of building, the following scene 
takes place, between Mrs. and Mr. B., and the 
architect. 

Mrs. B. (viewing the progress of the build- 
ing), “* Ah, what’s that?” “ That, madam, is 
the balcony.” “ Balcony! balcony indeed ! 
do you suppose I’m going to allow that thing 
before my bed-room window? Here, Briggs, 
Briggs, I say (Mr. Briggs was purposely look- 
ing at some other interesting process), look 
here,—what is that?” 

“My dear, that of course is the balcony.” 
se Well, well! I don’t care; I shan’t have it— 
it only shuts out the light from above, and | 
obstructs the view from below; I won't allow | 
it.” And forthwith the “ balcony ” vanishes ; 
the lady carries the day (as she ought), and | 
this, with other numerous “ alterations,” ren- 
ders the architect’s miseries complete. In 
short, my advice to the young arcktect (the | 
lecturer continued) is this: above all things, 
in designing a house, consult the cook, make 
the butler your friend, gallant it a little with 
the housekeeper, and a little more with the 
housemaid, make positive love to the lady’s- 
maid, be deferential to the footman, be sub- 
missive to the boy, and make each believe that 


(not of course) dissatisfied— | 





the whole house is built in subjection to the 
particular part of it in which each one is in- 
terested. Conciliate the servants’ hall, and 
you have, as it were, the public press in your 
favour, by which the tyranny of the drawing- 


room will be unconsciously subdued. Neglect | 


this policy, and chimneys will smoke, plate 
will tarnish, cobwebs will prevail, and pre- 
serves will grow mouldy. 

We are disposed to hope that this outline 
does not give a correct general notion of the 
discourse. 





POPULAR ERROR AS TO THE NELSON 
COLUMN. 


As the remarks you have already done me 
the favour to insert in your journal, on the 
subject of the relievos, may have been service- 
able in promoting the appreciation of bronze 
for such uses, I now seek, through the same 
channel, to correct a widely-circulated error 
respecting the proportion of the column itself. 

The opponents of a columnar monument, it 
may be recollected, urged the insecurity of 
Corinthian proportions; and, in a consequent 
report by Sir Richard Smirke and Mr. Walker 
the engineer, it was recommended that a con- 
siderable diminution in the proposed height of 
the work should be made. ‘This recommenda- 
tion was followed; but the impression that 
the clumsy expedient of chopping the re- 
quired length off the shaft, and thereby vio- 
lating the just proportion of the order, was 
adopted, is entirely without foundation,— 
though up to the present moment “ going,” 
as it is termed, “the round of the papers.” 
Thus, the 7imes of Thursday last pronounces 
the “ shaft too short for the pedestal, and the 
capital too heavy and massive for the shaft.” 

I have gone to the best source for my in- 
formation, and find the height of the column 
as built, from the top of the pedestal to the 
top of the abacus, to be 101 feet 6 inches ; 
the lower diameter 10} feet, and the upper 
diameter 9 feet. On referring to “ Taylor and 
Cresy’s Rome,” where the Mars Ultor example 
is carefully given, the height of the ancient 
example is 58 feet, and the upper diameter a 
fraction less than 5 feet 2 inches, and as these 
dimensions are in the exact ratio of 101 feet to 
9 feet, it is evident the classic proportion has 
been strictly maintained. 

The capital was very skilfully modelled by 
Mr. C. H. Smith (afterwards engaged on those 
of the Royal Exchange), whose ability is well 
known. MODERATOR. 





A FOUNTAIN OF ERROR—BRISTOL. 

A sort time ago, wandering in Bristol, we 
found ourselves Rly pe og in Somerset- 
square, a quiet locality closeto Redcliffe Church, 


| where we saw signs of unwonted activity that 


promised well: the old wall which had enclosed 
the central area was giving place to an iron 
railing, and preparations were making for an 
ornamental fountain, apparently of Gothic 
design, in the centre. They told us it 
was all being done at the expense of 
one spirited individual to whom many of 
the houses belonged, and we said, “ Praise 
be to him: we will look how he gets on 
the next time we visit the ancient city.” And 
so we did, and we cannot say how much we 
were annoyed by what we did see. The foun- 
tain is completed, and this is the shape it has 
taken: the basement is Gothic, with foliated 
panels ; on this is a circular Italian peristyle of 
small columns, then a nondescript ornament 
from an indistinct recollection of that on the 
Tower of the Winds, and, crowning all, a 
curiously-postured figure of Neptune with a 
jet-pipe out of the top of his head, leading to 
the conclusion that he is hereafter to be afflicted 
with water on the brain. 

When we say that this fountain is all of 
stone and uprears itself a considerable height, it 
will be seen that it must have cost a consider- 
able sum of money, sufficient, under good di- 


| rection, to have raised a creditable work of 


art; and all must grieve that a good and liberal 
intention has been so entirely thrown away. 


| It is with this feeling and a desire to prevent 


similar waste elsewhere, and not with the view 
of causing annoyance to the proprietor, or 
raising a smile, that we mention the matter. 
The figure of Neptune appears to have been 
copied from a large statue of the god near 


ance, 
| the Temple Church in Bristol, a public fom 
‘tain, but apparently not now supplied wid 

water. There are so few fountain-statues ; 
our streets, or indeed statues of any kind t} 7 
_we would suggest to the authorities een 

servancy of this last-named Neptune, Asreges 
of running water, we noticed not far from 
the last named place, in Temple-street, g ti 
stone inscribed “To the poor. Protect this 
pipe.” We must suppose that it once gaye 
forth water, but it is now dry as—our article 
some may perhaps say. 





ROMAN TESSELATED PAVEMENTs 
ALDBOROUGH. 

Mr. H. Eckroyp Smiru, of York—an 
enterprising young publisher,—has just yoy 
issued three very excellent lithographs of 
pavements discovered (one of them, as it seems 
chiefly through the instrumentality of the pub. 
lisher) on the estate of Mr. Andrew Lawson, 
at Aldborough, the Roman Isu-Brigantum, jp 
Yorkshire. No. I., one of the most perfect 
in Britain, consists of borders of guilloche; 
and frets, with a double star on a white 
ground as a centre-piece. The third bor. 
der from the outside, “ unlike every other plain 
border known in this country,” varies in jts 
width oneach side. On one side it is nine tes. 
sere in width, on the second seven, on the 
third five, and on the fourth three. Counting 
two parallel sides together, the numbers are 
equal, namely, twelve,—the nine ranging with 
the three, and the seven with the five. 

In the pavement shown by Plate IL, the 
centre has been occupied by an animal, pre. 
sumed to be a lion reposing under a tree, 
Amongst the small cuts which fill the margins 
of the prints are shown two rooms of the 
hypocaust, and a circular-sided building imme- 
diately within the city wall, “in all probability 
one of the more recent Roman erections.” The 
third plate shows four pavements. They are 
all very neatly drawn by Mr. W. Bowman, 
and lithographed by Mr. W. Monkhouse. 





DEFECT IN PATENT LAWS. 


ALLow me, as a very old subscriber, to call 
your attention to the law of patents and 
registration as now by law established: 
the costs of these processes quite pre- 
cludes the poor man and mechanic exercising 
that gift and ability which the Almighty has 
given. I know of my own knowledge very 
many valuable designs and patents thrown on 
one side, because, as I observed, the projector 
of the invention is, from the exorbitant cost, 
entirely shut out. I trust, Sir, you will, in 
your invaluable publication, endeavour to call 
the attention of the proper authorities to the 
fact; and I mention it now because of the 
proposed industrial exhibition in 1851. From 
this the English head is mainly excluded by 
our patent laws. I will ask you who will puthis 
mind to work when he is not paid for it? Let 
the law be the same as the law in France, the 
protection be estimated at a rental, and so long 
as the inventor, or his family, pay up tha 
rental yearly, let the poor man have the ad- 
vantage.—W., J. Bray. 





SOHO PARK, BIRMINGHAM. 

Botton and Watt made Soho Factory 
famous throughout Europe, and it was long . 
centre of enormous manufacturing industry. 
Its hammers are now nearly quiet; the stream 
has taken another channel. But the sam¢ 
place is now to offer a field for exertion : 
another kind of activity. Soho park, attache 
to the residence, has been laid out for building 
on, and, with proper management, can scarce y 
fail to be successful. he 

The park is about a mile and a half tee ‘ 
busy part of Birmingham, on the road to V of 
verhampton, and will doubtless become - 
retreat of wise townsmen, studious of hea 4 
and pleasure, from their place of - 
ness. It is a picturesque estate, with eet 
and water, od might be made one of the 
most beautiful places in England. mH 

At Handsworth’s Church, close by, — 
a repetition, by Chantrey, of his well-know? 
statue of Watt,—a monument, by Flaxma”, 
and one by Bailey. 
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PROPOSED PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
FOR BUILDING OPERATIVES. 


—— 


A very influential meeting of architects, con- | 
tractors, and others, to consider Professor | 
Cockerell’s suggested Institution, was held at | 
the Guildhall, London, on Tuesday, the 11th, | 
when the scheme, it will be seen, was fairly | 
launched. 

By the unanimous vote of the meeting 

Mr. Cockerell was called to the chair, and opened | 
the proceedings at considerable length in an ad- | 
mirable address, expounding the project already 
familiar to our readers, and disclaiming any personal 
merit as the originator of the scheme. He dwelt 
particularly on the importance he attached to the 
support of the architects and engineers, in addition 
to that of the master builders, and concluded by 
soliciting suggestions from the gentlemen present. 

As Mr. Cockerell’s views are already fully before 
our readers, it is unnecessary here to reiterate 
them. 

Mr. Tite said that many thanks were due to Mr. 
Cockerell for his exertions, but whilst he (Mr. Tite) 
approved of his suggestions in the main, he thought | 
the present meeting was not sufficiently informed 
upon the subject to take any definite proceedings. 
A similar plan to that now proposed was actually in 
existence at the Excise-office, all the servants in 
which establishment contributed to a life assurance 
and benevolent fund. The system was also about 
to be introduced on an extensive scale amongst the 
men employed by the great railway companies. 
There would be some difficulty in dealing 
with building operatives, their character being 
generally essentially democratic, and it was 
well known that they liked to govern them- 
selves. It was also necessary to guard carefully 
against anything of an eleemosynary character in the 
proposed scheme. Of the general advantages of 
the plan there could be no doubt; but he would 
rather, in the first instance, solicit the opinions of 
his friends Mr. T. and Mr. W. Cubitt, Mr. Baker, 
and others around him, as to the practicability of 
adopting a general system of the kind. In order 
that the project should go on, he begged leave to 
move that a committee should be appointed to in- 
quire carefully into the whole subject, and collect 
the statistical and other information so much re- 
quired. 

Mr. Hardwick briefly expressed his cordial and 
entire approval of the measure, and his concurrence 
in Mr. Tite’s suggestion. 

Mr. Higgins seconded the motion, as Mr. Hard- 
wick had omitted to do so. 

Mr. T., Cubitt said it appeared to him the sub- 
ject was an exceedingly difficult one. He feared 
the number of masters, architects, and engineers, 
would bear a very small proportion to the immense 
body to be benefited by the plan. It was important 
to ascertain what sums the men could spare, and 
whether these sums would realize an adequate pro- 
vision for old age. That plan could not come into 
full operation for many years, and it should be con- 
sidered how far the gentlemen present could bind 
their successors to carry it out, if adopted. He 
did not think so much sympathy and aid would 
be extended by the higher ranks of society to 
builders’ workmen as to domestic servants, to whom 
allusion had been made; and there’ were 
other points on which information, statistics, and 
calculations, were greatly needed. He concurred 
in the appointment of a committee of inquiry, and 
in the gratitude expressed, and which every gentle- 
man must feel, to the chairman, for his proposal, 
and sincerely hoped it would be carried out. 

Mr. Sheriff Lawrence regarded the scheme as one 
of such magnitude that no Government would ven- 
ture to undertake it—it was, in fact, national 
— embracing, as it did, so many thousands 
of individuals. The cases of the excise and railway 
officials and the domestic servants would not apply to 
artisans of all ages and conditions, who must be dealt 
with under very different circumstances. A general 
society would be far more difficult to form than one 
limited to a private building concern. Much depended 
on the statistics of life amongst artisans, on which 
point the existing tables were very defective. He 
thought the workmen ought to be the prime movers 
in such a scheme, but feared the majority of them 
were not prepared for that sacrifice of present en- 
joyment to remote advantages, which was the foun- 
dation of its success. They should, at all events, 
be enabled at any time to withdraw their savings ; 
whilst, on the other hand, he feared, from the vicis- 
situdes of trade, they would too often avail them- 
selves of that privilege. The cost of management 
should certainly be paid for them, but without 
interference with their love of self-government, 
Which he regarded as a laudable feeling. 

Mr. Baker trusted the meeting would not be 
deterred by the difficulties referred to. From his 
experience of workmen, he differed with the worthy 


reg and felt assured that they only required to 
© put in the right way, and that there were thou- 
quite prepared to avail themselves of 


sands of them 
this project. 


| worked badly. 





The power of withdrawing their 


deposits would convince the men the scheme was 
intended solely for their benefit, and remove all 
suspicion from their minds. The immense number 
of workmen in London ought to be no obstacle, for 
but a limited number could be expected to avail 
themselves of the plan; and if only one-third of 
them could be benefited their object would be 
simply answered. He hoped and believed, for the 
honour of the profession, that Mr. T. Cubitt’s 
anxiety as to the support of their successors, was 
unfounded. Useful societies never lacked support : 
if well established, this society must succeed. 

Mr. Ansell, actuary, being appealed to, said 
he was well acquainted with the excise and railway 
schemes which had been alluded to, but did not 
think either very analogous to that now proposed. 
The number of persons said to be connected with 
building andengineering in London, 300,000,must be 
rather an exaggerated estimate, including their fami- 
lies, and others dependent onthem. He suggested 
the desirability of adding tothe Committee some of the 
operatives themselves, well knowing that unless the 
recipients of the advantages of friendly societies had 
a share in their management, these societies always 
It was advisable not to encumber 
the plan with too many apparent advantages. He 
approved of a provision for old age and sickness, 
and a payment on the workman’s death, but not 
the provisions for widows and orphans, on which 
point the statistics were far from perfect. He 
should feel great pleasure in giving the project 
every aid and information in his power. 

Mr. Neison concurred with Mr. Ansell. He had 
no misgivings whatever of the practicability of the 
scheme, and under Mr. Ansell’s advice, it would be 
impossible to fall into any serious mistake. The ex- 
isting Friendly Societies were badly managed, but a 
happier period was dawning on the country, and it 
was from these societies, that the elevation of the 
working classes was to be looked for. 

Mr. Piper thought, when his friend Sheriff Law- 
rence had spoken, he was giving a history of the in- 
firmities of human nature, instead of describing the 
habits and dispositions of the working classes, for 
he (Mr. Piper) believed the latter, as a body, to be 
as provident, as thoughtful, and as intelligent, as 
any class of the community. He had always found 
them ready to receive and adopt any suggestions 
sincerely made for their benefit. Some time ago he 
had ascertained that one-tenth of the whole number 
of claimants upon the Orphan Asylums of the metro- 
polis, were connected with the building trade in its 
various branches. The only doubt that could now 
be suggested was, whether the public mind was pre- 
pared for the ample scheme of Mr. Cockerell. He 
believed the intended meeting of the Builders’ 
Foremen, was a favourable indication, and that a 
large number of workmen were willing to adopt it. 
Much information was necessary as to details, for the 
meeting ought to be prepared to submit some defi- 
nite statements to the operatives, and aid them in 
every possible way. He fully approved of Mr. 
Tite’s proposition. 

Mr. Lee expressed his warm approbation of the 
scheme, and his conviction that the difficulties 
attending it might and ought to be overcome, 

The motion was then put and carried as follows : 
‘¢ That a committee be appointed to inquire carefully 
into the subject of the Provident and Benevolent 
Society, suggested and proposed by Mr. Cockerell, 
in connection with the building branches; and to 
collect facts and statistics relating thereto; and that 
such committee do report to a further meeting of 
the parties present, and such other friends as may 
take an interest in the matter.’’ 

Mr. Cockerell, Mr. Hardwick, Mr. Tite, Mr. 
Roberts, Mr. Bunning, and Mr. Angell (architects) ; 
Mr. Ald. Lawrence, Mr. T. Cubitt, Mr. W. Cubitt, 
Mr. Lee, Mr. Piper, and Mr. Baker (builders), 
were then constituted a committee in accordance 
with the above resolution, with power to add some 
engineers to their number,* and to call in one or two 
intelligent workmen to aid their deliberations. 

Mr. Wales was appointed honorary secretary ; 
and a vote of thanks to the chairman having been 
carried unanimously, the meeting separated. 





THe OpeninGc or MARYLEBONE Barus 
AND WasuHHouses took place on Monday 
last. ‘They stand on the site of the late 
tea-gardens of the Yorkshire Stingo. Mr. 
Christopher Eales is the architect. The cost 
of the whole will be very nearly 20,000/. The 
buildings are of red brick, and contain 107 
baths, besides shower and vapour baths and 
two swimming baths. The washing depart- 
ment is fitted up for 84 persons washing. We 
shall make a dip into these baths before long. 

Wuart 1s A Foreman?—In the Court of 
Exchequer, on ‘Tuesday, a builder’s scaffolder 
described a foreman as “a man who walks 
about and does nothing, and orders everybody 
else to work.” 





* Mr. Rennie and Mr. Field were named as favourable to 
the project. 





MEETING OF BUILDERS’ FOREMEN ON 
PROPOSED BUILDING ARTIFICERS’ 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY. 


Tue Institution of Builders’ Foremen held a 
meeting on Wednesdey evening last, to consider 
** the advantages to be derived from the scheme set 
forth in Tue Buriper of 15th September last, by 
Professor Cockerell ;’’ Mr. Kay, the president, in 
the chair. 

After a few remarks on the kindly feeling of the 
proposer, and his earnest desire to promote union 
and good fellowship among all classes of the build- 
ing trades, the president pointed to the more imme- 
diate object in view, namely, to make his scheme 
for the well-being of all, familiar to the members 
and their friends, to court inquiry into its merits, 
and to elicit suggestions for its practical realization, 
or its adaptation to their particular benefit, as well 
as to that of others. 

It was then moved by Mr. Hawking, seconded 
by Mr. Allard (the secretary), and carried unani- 
mously,—‘‘ That, as the happiness of a nation must 


| necessarily depend on the prosperity of its people, 


it becomes a primary duty, on all whose dependen- 
cies rest on industry, to use their most strenuous 
exertion to secure a provision for old age and in- 
firmities before the tide of life begins to ebb ; and 
that any scheme proposed for such a purposeisentitled 
to the fullest and most deliberate consideration of 
those for whose benefit it is professedly intended.”’ 

The mover said that the statistical details which 
had been given were, he conceived, very satis- 
factory ; and if domestic servants, he observed, were 
countenanced and supported in their provident 
endeavours, as a society of theirs has been, by 
Prince Albert and others, why should not the build- 
ing artisans, he asked, meet with equal favour and 
countenance ? Their claims were equally great, and 
equally appealed to them from those hearths and 
homes which building artificers provided for them. 
If the members, one and all, of the building trades 
themselves, at all events, could only be brought to 
see the necessity of uniting more together, it would 
be greatly to the advantage of all, and he would ask 
them to remember the example set them at Guild- 
hall yesterday by the leading architects and builders. 

Mr. Taylor gave his cordial adhesion to the reso- 
lution as not only unobjectionable, but good—reli- 
giously good. 

The second resolution, moved by Mr. Watmough 
and seconded by Mr. Tuckwell, was as follows :— 
‘* That this meeting having considered the plan 
submitted to the building trades by Professor 
Charles Robert Cockerell, and partially developed 
in Tae Buriper of September 15, 1849, are of 
opinion that it contains much which is calculated, 
as a groundwork (subjected to modification and 
addition), to effect so desirable an object, for the 
benefit of a very great number of all classes em- 
ployed in the building trades :’’ carried unanimously. 

A resolution was then moved by Mr. Locke, 
expressing the opinion of the meeting that the pro- 
posed institution was calculated to effect much 
good, and pledging themselves to assist in making 
its importance felt. He urged them to receive the 
suggestion in good part and in the spirit with which 
it was offered, and great social benefit to the build- 
ing trades could not but result from it. Let them 
also never forget that God helps them who help 
themselves. 

In seconding the resolution, Mr. Taylor said,— 
Union is strength—can any one deny that good 
saying? A house divided against itself cannot 
stand. He had been both workman and employer, 
and he knew that unless both parties go on plea- 
santly, and hand in hand, neither will go on well. 
Every man would find it for his own interest to 
promote the welfare of those above him as well as 
below him. 

Mr. Allard, in speaking to the resolution, said 
that he had had the honour of an interview with Mr. 
Cockerell, and was deeply impressed with the kind 
feeling manifested by him, and his sense of the im- 
portance of such a feeling and of friendly union 
between employer and employed. He hoped his 
fellow foremen would appreciate the motives of those 
gentlemen who had now come forward with the 
friendly hand of union presented to them. There 
was great need of it in the present time, as the bitter 
experience of many of them could attest. It was a 
duty to themselves, their families, and their children, 
to be provident, even apart from all other considera- 
tions. 

The resolution was then carried unanimously, as 
was the next, namely, ‘* That a deputation of three 
members be appointed to wait on Mr. Cockerell to 
express to that gentleman the general feeling of this 
meeting to co-operate in carrying out his views.” 

It was then resolved, ‘‘ That the thanks of this 
meeting are due and are hereby given to Professor 
Cockerell, for the trouble and anxiety he has taken 
in the matter. And also for the very courteous and 
friendly manner in which he has on all occasions 
received and communicated with this institution.”’ 

Further,—‘‘ That the thanks of this meeting are 
due and are hereby given to Mr. George Godwin 
for his exertions in his public capacity to forward 





the same object.’’ 
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Miscellanea, 

Mancuester Royaut Lunatic. Hos- 
PITAL.—This edifice was opened last week for 
patients. It is built of red brick, with stone 
mullions, and is in the Elizabethan style of 
architecture. It has afrontage of 350 feet, the 
central projecting front taking up 50 feet. The 
brick was made on the gronnd. There are 
two stories, and a basement, with an attic 
in the centre front, and a small tower 
in the centre of the roof, for smoke and ven- 
tilation. Each corridor is lighted with eight 
windows, along a passage 114 feet long, There 
are ranges of apartments furnished for different 
classes of patients, and a day-room and dining- 
room, on the ground floor, supplied with 
numerous articles of comfort and amuse- 
ment. Along all the passages ventilation 
is secured by iron grids in the skirting- 
boards. ‘I'he upper story chiefly consists 
of dormitories, with beds of polished birchwood. 
There are altogether 252 rooms, exclusive of 
cellars and store-rooms. The building is 
lighted with gas from a work about a quarter 
of aimile distant, with a gasometer for 8,500 
cubic feet of gas, or four days’ supply. ‘The 
heating apparatus is a series of pipes for hot 
air from the engine-house. Water is supplied 
from a well of 60 feet in depth, by aid of a 
small engine, capable of lifting 4,000 gallons 
a-day. ‘here are also a number of cisterns in 
the roof with capacity for 70,000 gallons of 
rain-water for distribution to the washhouse, 
&c., and in case of fire. ‘There are baths and 
lavatories with ready supplies of hot, tepid, and 
cold water. The kitchen, under the chapel, is 
fitted up with approved apparatus. ‘There is 
to be an organ gallery inthechapel. ‘The roof 
is groined, ‘The area of the site is 52 statute 
acres with pleasure and airing grounds, bowl- 
ing-green, and kitchen garden. The avenue 
and grounds contain 18,000 trees and shrubs. 
‘There is accommodation in all for 100 patients, 
male and female, in separated departments. 

Hoxton RaGGcep Scuoois.—On the 11th 
inst. the foundation-stone of this establish- 
ment was laid by Lord Ashley, who addressed 
a large assemblage of spectators on the advan- 
tages of such institutions. The architect, on 
whose designs the building is to be con- 
structed, is Mr. John ‘Tarring; and Mr. 
Silas Honeywill is the builder to whom it is 
intrusted. ‘The structure is to be plain but 
spacious, and in the Tudor style; the material 
brick, with stone dressings. Its extreme 
height will be 30 feet, depth 70 feet, width 
20 feet, giving school-room for the accommo- 
dation of 400 children, and private rooms for 
the master and mistress. ‘The interior has an 
open roof of stained wood, and the building is 
to be completed by February 1, 1850. 

WestTMINSTER IMPROVEMENTS — Com- 
PENSATION Case.—Some weeks since you 
raised the curiosity, as well as the surprise 
of your readers, by an account of an award 
made by Mr. Shaw, in the matter of the 
Westminster Improvement Commissioners and 
the parishes of St. Margaret and St. John’s, 
Westminster, when you stated that 21,000/. 
had been awarded for the workhouse upon an 
offer of 10,0001., and you named very cor- 
rectly high reputations in the profession in 
array on the conflicting side. I believe every 
member of our profession must feel a regret 
when such differences occur among authorities, 
because they tend to throw an uncertainty on 
the issue of inquiries, for which the public 
believe we have at least proximately agreed and 
conventional formulz. I was therefore tempted 
to overcome my reluctance to figure in public 
correspondence, and to allay by explanation 
whatever of misconception may have been 
caused by the paragraph; but apprehending, 
what has since resulted, that a rule nisi would 
be granted to set aside this award, and that 
your readers would gain more by a report of 
the arguments on the case in court, than I 
should be likely to supply by ezx-parte state- 
ment, I determined to await the issue of an 
application to the court, which, having now 
been successfully made, will leave you the op- 
portunity of informing your readers on the 
subject, when I am sure all parties engaged 
will maintain the reputation they have enjoyed, 
and my friend Mr. Hunt will show good cause 
why he asked me nearly double what I con- 
sidered his clients were entitled to receive. 

Henry RoperT ABRAHAM, 





Prosectep Works.—Advertisements have 
been issued for tenders'by 20th January, 1850, 
for taking down and rebuilding the Stockwell 
bridge at Glasgow; by 8th January, for the 
erection of the Subscription Baths and other 
works at Wolverhampton; by 24th December, 
for masons’, carpenters’, joiners’, plumbers’, 
slaters’, plasterers’, and painters’ works, for 
Leeds-terrace, Low Harrogate; by 17th De- 
cember, for certain alterations and repairs at 
Manor-house, Bishopstoke, Hants; and by 
18th, for building sewers in Green Dragon- 
court, Cloyster-court, Jackson’s-court, Canter- 
bury-court, and other places in the City of 
“Sondon. 

Newspaper Fo.tpers.—A gentleman once 
resident in Liverpool, says the Albion, has per- 
fected plans for a machine precisely similar in 
its aim to one recently announced in a Brus- 
sels journal, but superior in practical value. 
We have had the pleasure of inspecting the 
draughtsman’s sketches, and we are assured 
that consultation with an eminent mechanician 
has evoked a highly favourable opinion in 
regard to the novelty and practicability of the 
design. ‘I'he invention, it is anticipated, will 
fold at least 3,000 copies per hour,—a speed 
much higher than that of the continental 
machine, and much more considerable than 
that of the majority of presses employed in 
provincial newspaper offices; and, whilst the 
motive power necessary is comparatively light 
and easy of appliance, the labour required 
whilst the machine is in action is trifling in 
the extreme. The cost,—an essential point,— 
is said to be comparatively small. 


Tue Iron Trape.—On Wednesday week a 
numerous, assemblage of ‘engineers, moulders, 
millwrights, smiths, and other mechanics, met at 
Blackburn, to discuss “ matters of the greatest 
importance to the trade generally.” A depu- 
tation consisting of Mr. Brandon, of London, 
Mr. J. Rawlinson, of Manchester, and Mr. 
Newton, of London, urged the meeting to pre- 
vent, by co-operation, the great reduction of 
wages which was expected to take place. Re- 
solutions were unanimously adopted :—* That 
the men out of employment, caused by a re- 
duction of wages at the works at the South- 
Western Railway, be supported, and that a 
Committee be formed for that purpose.”— 
“That the meeting appoint a Committee to 
form a Central Committee, for the purpose of 
co-operating with similar societies in other 
towns.” 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—We are 
glad to see that subjects of a practical nature 
are occupying the attention of this association, 
the last paper read being on the supply and 
discharge of water to buildings, by Mr. Cal- 
vert Vaux. The artesian and aqueduct prin- 
ciples, and the advantages of the plan of con- 
stant supply at high pressure, were referred to, 
but the details of arrangement in which the 
responsibility of the architect is more especially 
involved, were made the chief points for con- 
sideration, and the merits of various plans and 
inventions, amongst others thos of Messrs. 
Bunnett and Corpe, Mr. Smith, and Mr. Jen- 
nings, were discussed. ‘The paper concluded 
with a few sensible remarks on the feasibility 
of a central and permanent exposition of inven- 
tions connected with practical architecture. 

A Survevor sy TenperR. Goinc! 
Gone!—According to advertisement in THe 
ButLper of the Ist instant, the office of sur- 
veyor of highways for Ealing was tendered for, 
on the 4th, by the following candidates, and 
at the annexed salaries. 
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INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—At 
a meeting on Tuesday, December 11th Mr 
Joshua Field, president, in the chair, a pa ner 
was read, “ On the facilities for a Ship se 
Communication between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, through the Isthmus of Pa- 
nama,” by Lieut.-Colonel Lloyd. The chief 
point insisted on by the author was the great 
field opened in the Isthmus for emigration, for 
the surplus population of this country. "He 
contended, that it was far preferable to the 
Canadas, where the poor, but industrious ang 
honest mechanic, or labourer, on arriving 
found that the rich land he had heard of could 
only be reached by a weary journey and after 
such hardships, in a severe climate, as his 
limited means and broken strength rendered 
impossible for him to bear. 

CuELTENHAM Cuurcu Competition.— 
Forty-seven designs were submitted in compe- 
tition for the new church at Cheltenham, from 
which the committee selected three,—those of 
Mr. Ordish, Mr. Rafiles Brown, and Messrs, 
Coe and Goodwin. The decision has ulti- 
mately been in favour of Mr. Ordish’s design, 
the tender of a builder having been produced 
within the stipulated sum. The design js 
Middle Pointed, with chancel and chancel aisle, 
nave, north and south aisles and north and 
south transepts, south porch, and sacristy, 
North of chancel there is a tower with plain 
broach spire west of nave. The roofs are of 
high pitch, and there is a clerestory of plain 
character. It is to be regretted that the tran- 
septs contain galleries,—an almost necessary 
evil under the circumstances, 

Chinese Buitpers IN CALirorNnia.— 
The Chinese have emigrated to San Francisco 
in large numbers, and it is remarked that from 
early morn until late in the evening, these in- 
dustrious men are engaged in their occupation 
of house builders, and the quietness and order, 
cheerfulness, and temperance of their habits, 
is noticed by every one. ‘The buildings brought 
from China are generally 20 feet square, one 
story in height, and 12 feet from the floor to 
the ceiling, and the price of them, including 
the erection, is 1,500 dollars. ‘They are 
brought from Hong-Kong. 

To Destroy Cricxets.—In reply to the 
inquiry “ how to destroy crickets ?”’ mix toge- 
ther about two-thirds of dry pounded loaf 
sugar with one-third of arsenic, and put it in 
those places infested with them. I have never 
known this remedy to fail.—J. C. 

Lonpon SewaGE.—The tunnel sewer now 
in course of formation across Ludgate-bill, 
from Ave Maria-lane to Creed-lane, is for the 
purpose of bringing down sewage matter to 
the works now constructing at Puddle Dock, 
where it will be treated by the method patented 
by Mr. Higgs. 

The Braprorp WorkuHovusE PLANs.— 
Sixteen competitors having lodged their plans, 
the guardians proceeded on Tuesday week to 
consider them, when seven or eight were re- 
jected, either from the estimates being beyond 
the sum limited, namely, 6,000/., or for other 
reasons. On the following day the whole 
were reduced to three, which, says the local 
Observer, were to be submitted to the guar- 
dians on the Friday,—the advice of two prac- 
tical men, namely, Mr. B. Illingworth and Mr. 
Mawson, being at same time called for. 

METROPOLITAN Sewers CoMMISSION.— 
A court was ordered to be held on the 7th 
instant, but a quorum could not be obtained. 
Some little business, however, was afterwards 
done. ‘The new commission seems to be sub- 
siding into a state of great quiescence, so far 
as the public are informed. 

IMPROVEMENT IN Natt MACHINES. — 
Mr. Goose, of Birmingham, claims, for patent, 
the employment and construction of a spring 
nipper in addition to nail-making machines, 
for causing the partially-formed nail to make 
part of a revolution. 

“ IMpeRVioUs STONE,”’—With reference to 
an advertisement in our paper of the 10th, 
headed, “A M. Editeur du Journal Tut 
Buruper,” we have been called on by the 
professional advisers of M. Teychenné, to 
apologize for certain statements therein re- 
flecting on his character. To apologize for 
statements of which we know nothing is, of 
course, out of the question. We can simply 
say, and we do thisvery readily, that we in no de- 
gree participate in making them, and must leave 





the parties to their remedy against each other. 
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MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 
Held during the ensuing week. 
Monpay, Dec. 17.—Institute of Architects, 8 p.m. ‘‘ On 


Glass.” 

TvEsDAY, Dec. 18.—Institution of Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. 
(anniversary). 

Wepnespay, Dec. 19.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m. 

TuueRspDAY, Dec. 20.—Royal Society, 84 p.m. ; Society of 
Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. | 











“ Stockton Union Competition.’’—More than a score of 
indignant letters on this subject lead us to hope that the 
guardians will have the response they deserve. 

““ Building Societies.’’—-We have received a number of 
letters on this subject, but cannot find space for them. 

“E.R,” “F.B.,”? Sleaford (we should be likely to mis- 
lead if we answered such questions on partial information), 
“§.D.,” ‘An Architect’s and Builder’s Clerk,’’ ‘‘ W. J., 
jun.,” ““W.B.” (we should be happy to attend to the 
matter personally, if applied to. We visited Waltham Abbey 
a few days ago), ‘‘G. R. B.’’ (we have an ** embarrassment 
of riches’? just now. They will be useful), ‘‘ Anglicus” 
(an anonymous opinion is worth nothing), ‘‘ F.S.”’ (thanks 
for explanation : it shall be looked to), Se SS ee 
«* R. B.” (Liverpool), ‘‘ A Country Architect,’’ ‘‘M.,’’ **G, 
RB... “Re Be (London), “J.B.,’”’ ‘‘J.C.S.”’ (the land- 
lord is not bound to give notice to repair: the lease is a 
standing notice), ‘‘ Veritas,’ ‘* R. H. L.’’ (shall hear from 
us}, “C.R.C.,” ‘A.W. H.” (a similar letter has ap- 

eared), ‘‘ F.S.” (we do not go with our correspondent. 
Sculpture has a higher purpose than to perpetuate costume), 
“J. E.” (our experience is not the same), ‘* J. R.’’ (the letter 
did not reach us in time), ‘‘C. and Co.,” “ W.C.” (next 
week), ‘“A.C.,” ‘A Young Subscriber’? (our volume 
begins on the Ist of January. A number for every week), 
“TJ.” ‘T.C.H.” (the print has not reached us), ‘‘ J. 
L. T.” ‘X, X.” (the basement floor is below the ground 
floor), “‘ Alpha,” Mr. P., of Titchbourne-street (will find a 
packet for him at Tue BuILper Office: wrong address), 
‘¢ 4 Supplement to the Revolution in Mind and Practice of 
the Human Race,’”? by Robert Owen (London: Effingham 
Wilson), ‘Solvency Guaranteed,” an Address to the 
Bankers, Merchants, Landlords, &c., of Great Britain ; 
being the outline of a Plan for the Application of Assurance 
to Debts, Bills of Exchange, &c.,’’ by C. S. Candsdell 
(London: G. Mann; Mitchell and Son). 

NOTICE. — All communications respecting advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the ‘‘ Publisher,’’ and not to 
the “‘ Editor: all other communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Ep1ror, and nof to the Publisher. 

‘* Books and Addresses.’? —We have not time to point 
out books or find addresses. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
TKINSON’S CEMENT.—This Cement 


has hitherto been manufactured in Yorkshire, and, through 
long detention at sea, has often proved stale and unfit for use on 
its arrival in London. By the arrangement now made, the Cement 
will be manufactured in London, and thus presented to consumers 
in a fresh and genuine state, by the sole Agents, J. B. WHITE 


and SONS, Millbank-street, Westminster. 

IG > TAT 

I: EENE’S and PARIAN CEMENTS, 
for internal stucco, are employed very advantageously in 

place of wood for skirtings, architraves, and panel mouldings, 

and for in-door flooring, instead of stone. The on properties 

of PARLAN Cement allow of its being painted or papered upon 

within afew hours of its application, and thus render it an im- 

portant substitute for common plastering in those cases where ex- 


x 
peditica and beauty of finish are essential.—J. B. WHITE and 





ONS, Millbank-street, Westminster, Patentees of KEENE’S 
Cement, Licensees of PARIAN Cement. 


7) =r) a ATE : 
ORTLAND CEMENT, as manufactured 
by J. B. WHITE and SONS, possesses all the pipentine of 
the best Roman Cement, but has the advantage over that material 
of wholly resisting frost. When used as a stucco it does not 
vegetate or turn green in damp situations, and requires no colour- 
ins Employed as an hydraulic mortar for brickwork, it carries 
four to tive measures of sand to one of cement, and is proved by 
trial to become harder and stronger in these proportions than 
Roman Cement with but one measure ofsand. This superior con- 
necting power, combined with its eminently hydraulic properties, 
point it out as the fittest material for building sea and embank- 
ment walls, the lining of reservoirs, cisterns, and baths, and for all 
— ae where strength and a perfect resistance to water are 
require 
anufacturers—J. B. WHITE and SONS, Millbank-street, W est- 
minster, and 36, Seel-street, Liverpool. 


. uJ T ‘ > > ¢ 
ORTLAND CEMENT, solely 
MANUFACTURED by WILLIAM ASPDIN, Son of 

the Patentee. — Messrs, ROBINS, ASPDIN, and Co. request 

reference to No. 296, page 491; and also Nos, 284 and 285, pages 

343 and 351 of “The Builder,” for accounts of EXPERIMENTS 

on the strength of Portland Cements, whereby the great supe- 

riority of their Cement is manifest. This Cement has been 
pone for upwards of twenty years in the Thames Tunnel 

resist the action of water; it is stronger in its eementitious 
qualities, harder, and more durable than any other description of 

Cement ; it does not vegetate, oxydate, or turn green; nor is it 

affected by any simone’ influence whatever the climate, resist- 

ing alike the action of frost and heat. It is manufactured to set in 
from five to sixty minutes, For all purposes that Cement is appli- 
cable the Proprietors challenge competition.—Orders received by 

Messrs, ROBINS, ASPDIN, and Company, at their Manufactory, 

Northfleet, Kent, and their Wharf, Great Scotland-yard, Whitehall ; 

also by their Agent at the Depot, 1, Back Goree, Liverpool. 


" 7 

ARTIN’S PATENT FIRE-PROOF and 
OKNAMENTAL CEMENT—REDUCTION of PRICE.— 
The Patentees beg to inform their Friends and the Public that 
they have made arrangements which enable them to offer this 
invaluable cement at a considerably reduced price. It has now 
been before the public so many yas. and has obtained so high a 
Standing in the estimation of all who have used it, that it is un- 
necessary to comment on its merits. The Patentees, however, feel 
called upon to observe, that by its use—from the r amount of 
surface which a given quantity will cover, and the small amount 
of labour required in working it, a saving of 25 to 30 per cent. is 
effected as compared with other cements for internal use. Speci- 
mens shewing its beauty, hardness, and applicability to all plain 

and ornamental pu may be seen; and the Cement in an 
quantity obtained of the Patentees, Messrs. STEVENS and SON, 
at nf yan ~ Fg Cement Works, 186, Drury-lane, London.— 

ent for Live , 

r. GEORGE NEWTON, No. 6, Lawton-street, Bold-street. 


Al ~ > yy . ' . 

HE PARIAN CEMENT, for INTERNAL 
STUCCO, which you supplied at Messrs. J. & KR. MORLEY’S 
warehouses and dwelling in W ood-street, Gresham-street, in the City, 
has been used throughout the premises, in every story ; altogether 
about ten thousand yards superficial, chiefly upon recently built 
walls, and a small ——e upon timber partitions, and that with 
the mst perfect an eatiehatery result. I feelit also n to 
observe, that the plasterer’s work was almost invariably followed up 
on the next day by the painters, thereby enabling me to have the 
buildings complete in the shortest possible time, both for business 
and for the occupation of the establishment. I am, therefore, of 
opinion, that the use of thisnew material is a most valuable feature 
in building operations, and fully justifies that which I was given to 
understand, viz, that it was an extraordinary material. I think it 
right to mention that I am at the present time having a great extent 
of similar work executed at another range of buildings, where time 

and the quality ¢ aa Ween pen of one ppnest importance, 

(Signed) JNO. WALLEN, Architect, Lo 
To Messrs. Chas. Francis and Sons,Manufacturers, — 
Nine Elms, 
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BLUE Lias LIME. — CAUTION.— A | 


a lime is being sold for LIAS, which is made from a stone 

found in Kent, and does not possess the HYDRAULIC | 
PROPERTIES of LIAS LIME. The only scat for the sale of | 
GREAVES’S BLUE LIAS LIME and CEMENTS are Messrs, 

Rutty_and Verey, 2, South Wharf, Paddington; Messrs. Glad. | 
dish, Pedlar’s-acre, Lambeth, and Camden-town; Messrs. Raw- | 
lings, Camden -town ; Messrs. Rosher and Co., Blackfriars ; Mr. J. 

Thompson, Manchester; Mr. T. Wylie, Liverpool ; a 
Harrison, Chester; Mr. J. Bonehill, Birmingham; Mr. T. E. 
Mycock, Sheffield ; Messrs. Lewis, Belfast. 


MERSON’S PATENT LIQUID 


CEMENT isready foruse,is simple in its application,and only 
ONE-EIGHTH. the cost of oil paint; for beauty it is pre-eminent 
over all other materials used on the fronts of houses, giving the 
exact appearance of FINE CUT STONE; can be used at once 
on fresh Roman cement or other plastering; is particularly 
calculated for country houses, villas, or gate entrances that have 
become soiled or dingy, which can be beautified in any weather, 
at @ trifling cost.—Sold in casks of 1, 2, and 3 cwt., at 88., 158, and 


ls. each, 

PATENT MINERAL PAINT. 
Invaluable asa coating for SHIPS’ SIDES AND BOTTOMS, 
all kiuds of WOOD or METAL work, roofing felts, leaky roofs, spouts 
and gutters, doors, sheds, railing, and all kinds of out-door work, 
and being perfectly waterproof, will preserve their surfaces from 
atmospheric influence and decay,—requires no preparation, ano 
will dry in a few_hours.—Sold in casks, 2 to 50 gallons, Brilliant 
Black, 2s. ; Rich Brown, 2s. 9d. per gallon. 
BELL, LEAR, and Co, No. 16, Basing-lane, Cheapside. 


2, Ingram-court, Fenchurch-street. 


ESSRS. MIALL, MARSHALL, and Co., 
MANUFACTURERS of ROMAN CEMENT, SUB- 
MARINE BLUE LIAS LIME and CEMENT. and IMPROVED 
GLAZED STONE WARE TUBULAR DRAIN PIPES, are pre- 
pared to supply the above articles of a superior quality, and at 
reduced prices. 
DRAIN PIPES from 2 in. to 24 in. bore. 
CLOSET PANS, TRAPS, BEN Ds, JUNCTIONS, SYPHONS, &c, 
Offices—2, Eapepone, Fench marty cteett, Kottom, 
;.. § Bathside Cement Works, Harwich. 
soreerets a Dock hse Rotherhithe. 
__ Three Cranes’ Wharf, Upper Thames-street. 
Depots ( Druce’s Wharf, Chelsea, 
Agents for Liverpool--Messrs. Lomax and Co., 13, James-street. 
All applications for prices, &c. to be made to Messra MIALL, 
MARSHALL, and Co., 2, Ingrain-court, Fenchurch-street, London. 














TO THE BUILDING PUBLICc. 
Tw T 7? 7 ° 

IRST-RATE ORNAMENTS in 

PORTLAND, ROMAN and other CEMENTS, and PLAS. 
TER of PARIS, at reasonable prices, consisting of V. . Ballus- 
ters, Capitals, perforated Panellings, Cantilevers, Brackets, Tru: 
Wreaths, Scrolls, Masques, Heads, Figures, Friezes, Gothic an 
other Chimney-Shafts, Soffits, Bed-moulds, Pateras, &c., &c. Centre 
Flowers from 10 feet diameter downwards. An assortment of 
Shop-front Trusses always ready for fixing —-HERBEKT and SON, 
Modellers, &c., 42, Parker-street, Drury-lane. 


7i'D AT mm WD Sana al + rp 
TEVENS’S PATENT SMOKE 
DIFFUSOR, which has never failed to prevent chimneys 
smoking in every instance in which it has been used. Registered 
May 17, 1849, Act 6 and 7 Vict., c*p. 65, No. 1,891. Invented and 
manufactured by HENRY R. STEVENS, Newmarket. Delivered 
in London as under:—Patent Smoke Diffusor, in zine, 1 1s.; 
ditto ditto, in patent galvanized iron, 11. 6s. A liberal allowance 
to the trade. Sole London Agent, Mr. GEV, OS MON D, 19, Somer's- 
place east, St. Pancras. 











GREEN’S REGISTERED WIND-GUARD. 


By this simple contrivance smoke in rooms is tho- 
roughly prevented in all winds. Itcan be tixed securely 
on the chimney-pot (by any person) in a few minutes; 
it makes no noise, and can be cleaned out by the 
common sweeping machine. 

May be had at 3, Vittoria-place, Euston-Square, Lon- 
don (back of the Church). Price, from 6s. to 8s. 6d. 

For the size take the outside diameter of the top of 
the pot. 





N.B. Agents wanted. 


ARNOTT’S VENTILATING 


CHIMNEY VALVE, 





Dp* 














With Constructed 
internal for the 
movement, ventilation 
and all the of 
latest apartments 
improvements. generally. 
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REDUCED LIST OF PRICES. 





Second size, 16 by 9 
Plain Iron Valve .... 9 6 
Bronzed and Leathere 7 10 6 
Japanned, white with Gold lines 11 6 16 6 
Ditto with Trellis-work .......... 17 0 3 0 
Brass Front, lacqd. or bronzed .,. 13 6 s : 





Ditto with Trellis work.......... 19 0 
Veutilators of any description made to order. 
Manfactured by HAKT and SONS. 53, 54. 55, Wvch-street 
Strand Loudon.—Post-office orders payable at 130, Strand, 


I MPROVED SELF-ACTING CHIMNEY 


VENTILATORS, 


























i 


FOR CARRYING OFF HEATED AND IMPURE AIR from 
drawing-rooms, sitting-rooms, bed-rooms, nurseries, offices, &c. &c., 
from 4s, 6d. each—_BURT and POTTS, Manufacturers and [ron- 
mougers, 65, York-street, Westminster, London. 

Stoves, ranges, rain-water pipes, gutters, and builders’ ironmon- 
gery, as low as any house in Loudon. Delivered free within 5 miles. 





TO THE NOBILITY, GENTRY, ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS 
AND OTHERS. 


FAIRS, 139, New Bond-street, begs 
e@ leave to inform them, that he has a large assortment of 
stained and figured quarries on hand, and that he can execute 
stained glass quarry glazing for churches, &€., at one third less 
than the usual trade prica—A very fine PAINTED CHURCH 
WINDOW, in six compartments, each 9 fect 5 inches high, and 
2 feet 5 inches wide, consisting of the four Evangelists, St. Peter and 
St Paul, TO BE SOLD at acheap rate. Also various piece: of old 
Painted Glass. —Two very handsome CARVED STATUARY 
CHIMNEY PIECES, TO BE SOLD a great bargain. Any gentle- 
man wanting such things, should not miss the opportunity of seeing 
them at the above address. js 
FAIRS and CO’S PATENT VENTILATORS are strongly re 
commended by the faculty : they will be found a very great preser 
vative to healih in being applied to bedrooms, in all close and con- 
fined towns, supplying pleuty of — air, without the annoyance of 
dust or soot. They will be found most serviceable where gas is in- 
troduced into the house, and a very great preventative to cholera 
and all epidemic diseases.—Orders sent to the above address, or to 
the Manufactory, 15, Gillingham-street, Pimlico, will be puuctually 


. | Deals, Oak Planks, Se 


REDUCED PRICES.—E DWARD 


SIMMS (late William Cleave), of Wilton-road, Pimlico Basin, 
begs to acquaint Builders and the Trade that he has now on hand, 
at his Manufactory (the first of its kind ever established), a ver 


| large Assortment of Dry and Well-seasoned OAK and DEAL PRE- 


PARED FLOORING BOARDS and MATCH BOARDING of 
all sorts, from } inch to 14 inch thick, planed to a parallel width 
and thickness, and at greatly Reduced Prices. Also, Timber, 
ss : Scantlines, Sash Sills, Mouldings prepared by 
Machinery, Laths, -Apply at F. SIMMs’S (late W. Cleave’s) 
Flooring M ry, Wilten-road, Pimlico Basin. 


va) . * . “ot 

FPLOORING.—ALFRED ROSLING begs 

_ toinform his customers and the trade generally, that he has 
again very materially REDUCED the PRICES of his DRY FLOOK 
BOARDS, of which he has in stock an extensive assortment. To 
purchasers of » quantity of freshly prepared boards A. R. is able 
to offer a great reduction upon his currentprices, to avoid the 
expense of piling away in the drying sheds. Mouldings in rreat 
variety, and prepared in a very superior manner.—Southwark- 
bridge Wharf, Bankside, October, 1849. 


x . “1 
"XHOMAS ADAMS, Mahogany and ‘limber 
Merchant, Bermondsey New road, Southwark. near the 
Bricklayers’ Arms, is SELLING SEASONED FLOOKING at 
LESS PRICES THAN ANY ADVERTISED: also matched 
boards and mouldings prepared from the very best material. and 
in a superior manner. Cut dealsand scantlin ofevery dimension ; 
mahogany, cedar, rosewood, wainscot, elm, beech, oak, &c. : pantile, 
oak, and firlaths; wh rights’ goods. All sawn and prepared 
goods (except timber) delivered free of expense. Sawing charced at 
mill prices. Very extensive drying-sheds. 

N.B. English timber takeft in exchance for forcicn. 










FLOORING, prepared by improved Machinery. Net cash 
1} in. yellow, per sq. 2 I. spruce, per sq. .... 1s Od, 
1 » ” 17s. 6d. | % ” - esse Oe 
oa ee - ose MEG Ea _ cer. st 
Widths measured after being wrought. Quantities not less than 
thirty squares delivered within 5 miles free 

SAMUEL ARCHBUTT and CO., Timber Merchants, Sawing 
and Planing Mills, King’s-road, Chelsea. 








PLANING 
MACHINE. 





MUIR'S a Fa 
PATENT Ke D 
SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET, PIMLICO. 
~ - rar . 

(TIMBER of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 

and BATTENS, &c.,Sawn on the most approved principle. 
Boards, &c., Prepared, Matched, and Grooved, »y Muir's Patent 
Machinery. The Mills have all the advantages of navigation and 
water-carriage, being connected with the Thames by the Grosvenor 
Canal. Goods fetched from the docks and carted home free of 


chargé. 
_ Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
Saw Mills, Gillingham-street, Pimlico. 
N.B. Estimates given for Sawing and Plan‘ng, 













>» Y >» y ’ egy ’ ‘ ’ 
NENERAL WOOD-CUTTING COM- 
Xx PANY.— SAWING, PLANING, AND MOULDING 
MILLS, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, between the Suspension and 
Waterloo Bridges’ SAWING : PLANING in all their 
branches executed with the greatest despatch and punctn- 
ality. A large Stock of seasoned and itifully WORKED 


e : 
MOULDINGS, consisting of upwards of 100 ditterent patterns kept 
constantly on hand ; also an extensive assortment of dry prepared 
FLOORING BOAKDS, of all qualities and at reasonabl 


ie rates. 

“ ’ ‘ 7) 

HILLIPS, ALLCARD, and CO’S 
IMPERIAL DEAL SAW-MILLS, WENLOCK-ROAD 
CITY-ROAD, beg to invite the attention of builders, carpenters 
and the trade, to their well selected stock, consisting of a 
large assortment of TIMBER, DEALS, PLANKS, and BAT- 
TENS, of every description, and thoroughly seasoned. They also 
have constantly on hand, and ready for immediate use, white and 
yellow prepared FLOORING BOAKDS of all thicknesses, and 
matched lining, ent and planed to a parallel breadth and thickness, 
And they are enabled tv offer all their goods at very moderate prices 


. ek Py rINte ‘ 

MHE TIMBER PRESERVING COM- 

PANY.—The Directors of the above Company beg to 
inform the public that they have REMOVED their MACIIL- 
NERY to DUR.L.AND'S WHARF. ROTHERTITHE, whers 
they prepare timber by Payne's, Bethell’s, and Ma-gary’s process 
Offices of the Company, Whitehall Wharf, Cannon-row, West- 
minster. 





, y TIC " 

ESICCATED WOOD.—DAVISON and 

SYMINGTON’S PATENT. Suilders, Cabinet- makers, 
and others, will find it much to their advantage to patronise this 
new process of seasoning. The greenest wood can thus not only 
be seasoned in an incredibly short space of time, at a small cost, 
but is rendered stronger, entirely free from shrinkage, and in every 
respect better than wood treated in the ordinary way; thereby 
saving capital, interest of money, insurance, and all the other in- 
conveniences attending the keeping of a large stock 

The DESICCATING SAWING and PLANING MILLS are 
situated at PLOUGH BRIDGE, ROTHERUITIIF, adjoining 
the Commercial and East Country Docks, from whence parties 
obtaining their material can have the same converted as recuired, 
and sent home fit for immediate use.—T. GIRLING, Manager 

For licenses to use the patent, scale of prices, or other informa- 
tion, address, ANGUS JENNINGS, Secretary, Patent Desiceating 
Company, 41, Gracechureh-street, City. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, UPHOLSTERERS, AND 
OTHERS. ; 

OOD CARVING done in the cheapest 

and best manner. Estimates given to any amount. Pul- 

reading-desks, altar-rails, stalls, and other church fittings 


supplied complete. Old carvings restored by J BTALON, Wood 
Carver and Manufacturer, 42, Berwick-street, Soho, London. 


JORDAN'S PATENT MACHINE 

















CARVING and MOULDING WORKS for WOO) and 
STONE, Belvedere-road. Lambeth, and 154, Strand.—TAYLOR 
WILLIAMS, and JORDAN beg to call the attention of the build- 
ing community to a new feature of their establishment, and, at the 
same time, to thank their numerous patrons and friends for the 
very liberal support they have lately experienced, which, they 
assure them on the public, it will be their constant endeavour to 
deserve, by giving their customers an increastuc share of the ad- 
vantages arising from the constant improvements in the machinery 
which they have just succeeded in applying to the prodaction of 
the most intricate carving in Caen and other freestones, and in 
statuary marble. a : : 

T., W., and J. particularly solicit the attention of architects 
and builders to the fact that, by the use of this machinery, & ver 
large saving, both of time and money, is effected,— so great, indeer 3 
that in many cases they can deliver a well-finished article in Caen 
stone for less money than it can be obtained in cement, while their 
wood-carving will, in some cases, be found to come into close com- 
petition with the hest kinds of composition ornament.—For prices 
and estimates apply at 154, Strand. 

2SSTIMONIAL FROM CHARLES BARRY, ESQ 

— “ Westminster, May 16th, 1848. 

“ Gentlemen,—In reply to your letter requesting my option of 
your #atent Carving Machinery, I have much pleasure in statiac, 
from an experience of more than two years, in its application to 
the production of the wood carvings of the House o Peers, and 
other apartmentsof the New Palace, at Westminster, that I am 
enabled to make the most. favourable report concerning it, and to 
add that it has more than justitied the favourable terms in which 
I recommended it in ie her eg | ayeneomnnng «he code 

y i option.—I remain, Gentlemen, yours faithfully, 
aa athainnascnis es ve"* CHARLES BARRY.” 

Messrs. Taylor, Williams, and Jordan.” 











; GREY GOOSE FEATHERS, Is. PER POUND. 
ED FEATHERS were never so cheap as 


at present. HEAL and SON'S present prices are :— 
a da} 


d. s. da. 
Poultry ...csccoccccccsece 0 8 Best Grey Goose .......... 110 
Grey Goose .... 1 0| White GIRO 2. -ccccccccore 33 
Foreign ditto 1 6| Best Dantziec ditto ........ 30 





Purified by steam, and warranted sweet and free from dust. 
HEAL and SON’S List of Bedding, containing full particulars 


of weight, sizes, and prices, sent free by post, on application 
to their Factory, 196, Tottenham-court-road, London. 





attended to. 
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can be purchased uf 


J. E. DOWSON & CO., STINGO IRONWORKS, STINGO-LANE, MARYLEBONE, 


at the following GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, viz, A STOVE calculated to WARM and VENTI- 
TLDINGS of the following cubical areas :— 


Cash Prices. Credit Prices, 
“oe 





THE CHEAPEST STOVE IN THE MARKET. 
UNDY’S PATENT HOT-AIR VENTILATING STOVE) 


(Dec. 15, 1849, 


«meres eee) 
a 





TESTIMONIAL. 


— Frm the Bex: SAS REW O'BRIEN, 
(Professor of Natu: hilosophy and Astro ry) 2 
ea ine Calle ‘onomy) M.A. FR 8., 

? pper Norwood, 22nd June, aye 

I beg to certify that one of Mr. Cundy’s Patent Soe . ~ 
up in my lecture-room at King’s College last year, in pla. 














From 5,000 to 10,000 cubic feet ......£6 0 00 or 25 per cent. off common stove (of Arnott’s construction, | believe). Ts a 
From 10,000 to 50,000 cubic feet ...... 9 0 0 2 0 0 the credit price for hesitation in saying, from actual experience, that Mr. c..2? 
From 50,000 to 100,000 cubic feet ...... 12 0 0 16 0 0 J cash on weer bons Stove is far superior both in producing warmth over the ways 
A PROSPECTUS explanatory of the merits of the Stove, and containing numerous highly respectable | room, and in promoting ventilation, without disagreeable oyrrn.s: 
ESTIMONIALS of its efficiency, NONE OF WHICH WERE OBTAINED UNTIL AFTER A | ofair, or close smel ' ereeable currents 
INTER’S TRIAL, will be forwarded upon application to J. E. DOWSON and Co. MATTHEW O'BRIEN. 
THE STOVE MAY BE SEEN IN OPERATION AT THE MANUFACTORY, AT KING'S COLLEGE (WHERE SEVERAL HAVE BEEN FIXED, AND arp 
" MESSRS. HITCHCOCK AND ROGERS’, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD. ; RED’, AND At 
FOR CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, WAREHOUSES, PRIVATE DWELLINGS, &c. &c, 
+] 
NOTT’S PATENT STOVES, 

After Twenty Years’ Trrat, still maintain their decided superiority. They give twice as much heat as any other stove, with a smaller consumption 

















a 


By the addition of a BorLer anp Hor-Warer Pires, they 


St. Saviour’s Church, Southwark. 
Christ Church, Westminster. 
Trinity Church, Brompton, 

Old St. Pancras Church. 

Christ Church, Hoxton. 

St. Vedast’s, Foster-lane. 
Portman Chapel, Baker-street, 


of fuel ; they burn for eight or ten hours without replenishing ; they do not generate offensive and dangerous gases ; and they have, when lighted 


+8 Very 


BRILLIANT AND CHEERFUL APPEARANCE FROM THEIR TRANSPARENT FRONTS, 


may be made to heat, at the same time, pistant APARTMENTS, ConsERVATORIES, &o. The 


are made in various sizes and patterns, and the PRICES have recently been GREATLY REDUCED 


A STOVE AT TWELVE GUINEAS, AS SHEWN AT SIDE, WILL WARM A SMALL CHURCH, 


Two or three hundred references can be furnished on application; only a few can be mentioned here, viz. :— 


Picture Galle 
Ci inese Exhibition). 


Churchyard. 
Mr. Parker, West Strand. 


The Pantheon, Oxford-street. 
National Debt Office, Old Jewry. 
. Knightsbridge (late 


Religious Tract Society, St. Paul's 


Mr. Gilbertson, Ludgate-hill 

Messrs. Perkins and Bacon, Fleet-street. 

Messrs. Ridgway and Co., King Willian. 
street. 

St. Pancras National Schools, 

Finsbury Charity Schools. 

Stepney Grammar School, &. &q 





J. L. BENHAM AND SONS, 19, WIGMORE-STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE, PATENTEES. 
N.B. Also, a Large Stock of Arnott’s, Cundy’s, Chanter’s, Chesterman’s, Joyce's, Walker’s, Chunk, Suspension, and other Patent Stoves, 























rue MODERATOR STOVE GRATE, 


adap ted for Entrance-halls, Counting-houses, Warerooms, 
and Public Offices, gives an intense but perfectly pure heat ;hasa 
most cheerful appearance, perfect ventilation, is a ecided cure for 
smoky chimneys, and consumes only 26 lbs. weight of coal in twelve 
hours. In daily use at the inventor and manufacturer's, 
METHLEY’S, 53, Frith-street, Soho. Price 8l. 
y T n 7 ~~ 7c " 
YLVESTER’S GRATES.—These Grates 
do not now require either description or recommendation, 
their unequalled comfort and economy in fuel having been tested, 
with perfect satisfaction, by numbers of the nobility and first 
families in the kingdom. : 
The improvements recently patented do away with the necessity 
of an ashes-pit, and obviate all difficulty in fixing. They are made 
in every style of elegance, ftom the specimen exhibited by the 
Society of Arts in London in 1848, and in the Birmingham Expo- 
sition of this year, down to the most inexpensive form for a bed- 
room. 








May be had from the Manufacturers, through the Ironmongers 


generally in town and country. 
ULKES’ IRONMONGERY and STOVE 
WAREHOUSE, 91 and 92, Park-street, Camden Town. 
Elliptic Stoves, with double bac 24d. per inch. 











Register ditto, ditto . 5d. per inch. 
eer ree secses 5s. 9d. per cwt, 
fron Rain-water pipe,.... 94 inch, 10d. ; 3 inch, 1s. 1d. per yard. 
4 inch 0.G. Guttering .......cccccecsccvcccesceces 1s. per yard. 
6 inch Rim Locks, with patent spindles ........ 14s. per dozen. 
Mortice Locks, with patent spindles ........... .. 838. per dozen. 

Delivered carriage free, within 5 miles. 

TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, Xe. 

yr 
AYWARD, BROTHERS, late 


R. HENLY and Co.,. WHOLESALE [RON MONGERS, and 
Manufacturers of KITCHEN-RANGES, STOVES, &c., 196, 
Blackfriars-road. and 117, Union-street, Borough. | 

Strong Self-acting Kitchen Ranges, with Back Boiler and Oven 
and oo Bars :— 
3 


3 ft. in, 8 ft. 6in. 3 ft. 9 in. 4 ft. 
£3. £3. 10s. £3. 158. 4 £4. 108, 
Henly’s Patent Improved, with back Boiler and Wrought Iron 
Oven :—3 ft. 8 ft. 3in. 3 ft. 6 in. 3%. 9in 
£5. £5. 15s. £6. 58. £6. 10s. & 
Best Repeter Stoves, at 7d., 8d., and 9d. per inch. 
Do. Elliptic do. at 34d., and 4d. 0. 
Manufacturer of WOLFASTON’S PATENT REGISTER 


STOVES, a certain cure for SMOKY CHIMNEYS, and effecting 
& great saving in fuel. To be seen in use daily. 
Orders from the Country, accompanied wit 

ference, will meet with prompt attention. 


rs . 
YO BUILDERS and CARPENTERS. - 
Elliptic Stoves, double backs, 2}d. per inch. Register 

6d., 644. 744., per inch. ; : 
Cottage Ranges, with Ovensand Boilers, 3 ft. 2 in. 40s.; 3 ft. 4 in 

; 3ft Gin. 44s. 3 feet Cottage Ranges, 34s. 
Self-acting Ranges, with Circular Uven and Back Boiler, 
best Wrought Bars and Bright Fittings, 
3 ft., £2 186. 3 ft. 6, £3. 7s. 4%, £3 158 

Best Patent Cut Clasp. 


& remittance o 





44d. 5d. 74. 10d. ls. 24. 1s, 8d. per 1,000 
3a. 4 64. 8d. 10d, wd. 
Best Sheet Floor Brads, 12s. 6d. per ewt. * 


Best Town Glue 38s. Do. Scotch, 5%. per cwt. 
Best Patent Sash Line. 
os, 98. 5a. 6s.6d. 78.6d. 10s, i. per gross. 


2 3 4 5 

At F. R. WILLIAMSON'S [RONMONGERY and STOVE 
WAREHOUSE, 35, Chiswell-street, Ang uare. 

Lists of Prices had on application at the Warehouse, or by letter 
pre-paid, inclosing postage stamp.— Warehouse closes at 7 o’clock. 


OLD-ESTABLISHED WHOLESALE [IRONMONGERY 
WAREHOUSE, Kitchen-range, and Stove-grate Manufactory, 
18, Cross-street, Walworth. 

OHN GRICE most respectfully solicits 
the attention of Architects, Builders, and Carpenters, to his 

Stock of Black and Bright Stoves, Kitchen Ranges, &c., &ec, 

Black Registers, from 6d. per in.and upwards. 

Bright ditto with Black and Bright Bars, 31. 10s, and upwards. 

Self-acting xipen Rang: i 
3 83, 





es, witb Oven and Back Boiler :— 
-, 2. 3 ft. 6 in., QW. 158. 
Elliptic Stoves, with double backs, 3d. per in. 

All articles made on the premises and warranted, and delivered 
free of expense within five miles of London. Bell-hanging in supe 
rior style, hung in secret, 88, per pull. 


'RXO BUILDERS, CARPENTERS, &c.— 

The undermentioned are the PRESENT PRICES of 
IRONMONGERY, at YOUNG'S, 194, Oxford-street. Every other 
article ceeally low. Orders executed upon receipt of remittance 
or a respectable London reference. 





- 2 3 Inches. 

> | Pe ee 5s. 3d. 7s. 6d. 11s. per 6 dozens, 

Cut Clasp....... «5d. 7d. Is Od Is. 8d. ) per 
4d. 6d. 10d. 2d =f 1,000. 


_ Nos 3 4 5 6 
Patent Line .... 68. 6d. 78. 3d. 95, 10d 198. per gross 


== 2 3 Inches. 
Rain Pipe ...... lid. 1s.1d. 1s, 3d. per yard. 
TO GAS AND WATER COMPANIES, ENGINEERS, AND 
a, ett CONTRACTORS. 
NDREW M‘LAREN & Co., Ironfounders, 
STEEL YARD WHARF, UPPER THAMES-STREERT, 
have always on hand a large STOCK of SOCKET PIPES of all 
sizes, with the usual connections, Retorts, columns, girders, and 
all description of castings contracted for. 

Their stock of goods for GENERAL IRONMONGERS is un- 
equalled for variety and lowness of price: comprising, range, re- 
gister, and elliptic metal and stoves, rain-water pipes, 0. G., and 
1alf-round guttering, sash-weights, railing bars, panels, bakers’ 
bag ah oye oe a pt pee water closet m . &e. 

rinted list of prices, and books of drawings for the use of iron- 
application. 





mongers, forwarded on 


ROTECTION from FIRE, and GREAT 

ECONOMY in BUILDING.—A pamphlet, descriptive of 

| the method by which both these important objects are secured, 

may be obtained on application to Messrs. FOX and BARRETT, 
46, Leicester-square. 


r 
OT-WATER APPARATUS.—The 
attention of architects, builders, and others is respectfully 
requested to BENJAMIN FOWLER'S superior method of heatir 
churches and chapels, halls, staircases, conservatories, forcing an 
greenhouses, manufactories and warehouses, kilns, rooms for dry- 
ing timber, &c.,and every variety of purpose for which artificial 
heat is required. Within the last twenty years some hundreds of 
buildings have been heated upon this plan, and the parties for 
whom they were executed are constantly expressing their satisfac- 
tion, also their willingness to vouch for their efficiency. 
BENJAMIN FOWLER, late of 63, Dorset-street, removed to the 
new factory, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street. 
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& 
ONSERVATORIES and PUBLIC 


BUILDINGS can be HEATED in the most ECONOMICAL 
WAY_by TYLOR’S IMPROVED CIRCULATING COPPER 
BOILERS. They do not require brickwork in fixing, and are so 
arranged that they can be detached from the pipes when artificial 
heat is not required. Apply to the ironmongers and plumbers, or 
the manufacturers, J. TYLOR and SON, Warwick-lane, London. 


I RON FOUNDRY, 80, Goswell-street (late of 


Brick-lane, St. Luke’s).— J.J. JONES having made great addi- 
tions to his STOCK of PATTERNS, begs to inform the Trade, that 
he can now supply them with Plain and Ornamental [ron Columns 
Girders, Railings, Gates, lron Coping, Balconies, Window Guards, 
Verandahs, Ornamental Staircase anels, Iron Staircases, Tomb 
Enclosures, Trellis Panelling, Lamp and other Brackets, Canti- 
levers, Newel Bars, Water Closet Work, Area Gratings, Fly and 
other Wheels, Wheel Plates, &e. 

BAKER'S OVEN WORK, Forge Backs and Troughs, Rain 
Water Pipes and Gutters, Sash Weights, Furnace Bars, Btoves, 
Rauges, &c., always in stock. 


x a] Tv T 
(PHE GALVANIZED IRON COMPANY, 
No. 3, Mansion-house-place, 

Call the particular attention of Architects, Builders, and others, to 
their t process of galvanizing, or coating iron with PURE 
ZINC, which, from its action being chemically true, vey and 
PERMANENTLY prevents RUST. The process is applicable to 
all sorte of iron work (whether cast or wrought) in_use for building 
urposes—such as ROOFS, gutters, girders, floors, WATER or GAS 
PIPES, railings, window sashes and guards, blinds, skylight 
frames, chimney cowls, cisterns, serews, nails, locks, keys, chains, 
wire guards, &c., &c., &c. The Company undertake to supply GAL- 
VANIZED IRON, or to GALVANIZE every description of iron 
work, in any quantity! eo — Particulars and prices at the 
Offices of the Company, 3, Mansion-house-place. London Galvan- 

izing Works, Millwall, Poplar. 8. VINCENT, Secretary. 
N.B. This Company's patent process is epplies to the roofs of the 
New Houses of Parliament, the sheds in the dockyards at Wool- 
wich, Portsmouth, and Devonport, the Waterloo Station belonging 
to the London and North-Western Railway Company at Liverpool, 
and numerous other railway stations, &c., &c., with the most per- 


fect success. 
[ ®ON ROOFING WORKS, 
SOUTHWARK, 


Office,—3 a, Mansion-nouse-pLace, Loppom 
JOHN % 



































H. PORTER, 
PATENTER 
Of the Conrumeted Iron Beams, Girders, and Fire-proof Floors ; 
MANUFACTURER OF TRON ROOFS AND BUILDINGS, 


| 








Chiefly of 
THE PATENT GALVANIZED IKON. 


years past in the construction of Iron Roofing for Ramway Sra- 
tions and Dockyarps, at home and abroad; Fara Bui.pines, | 
Factories, Gasworks, Warenovses, &c. ; Sccar-nouses, Mrcass | 
and Corrre-sneps, Srores, Dweviinas, and MARKET-PLACES, in | 
the East and West Indies, China, at the Cape of Good Hope, and in | 
othe: parts of the world; Iron-bar and Strained-wire Fences, | 
Sheep and Cattle Hurdles. 





| 
ry vr T r 7 i 
ATENT WROUGHT NAILS. — These | 
Nails are submitted to the notice of Builders, Contractors, | 
and Ship-builders, as being superior to any others, and cheaper. 
They have the toughness of the best hand-made nails, with far 
greater uniformity of make. The flat pointed rose nails are parti- 
cularly recommended wherever oak or other hard wood is used : 
being perfectly chisel-pointed, they require no boring, and will 
drive into the hardest wood without splitting it, and their heads 
being very strong do not fly off, The patent wrought nails may 
be had ofall iron mongers, and an ample stock of them is kept at 
the warehouses of the agents, HIGGS and GEORGE, Wholesale 
Ironmongers, 179, Borough, London. 


CAST--IRON PIPES, IRON WORK FOR OVENS, &ec. 


AIN PIPES, &c.—F. A. TIDDEMAN, 


St. Ann’s Wharf, Earl-street, City, near Blackfriars-bridge 
keeps a large stock of Rain Pipes, Heads, Shoes, Elbows, &c., half 
round and O. G. Gutters, Socket Pipes for Water or Gas, Flanch 
| Sry SP Wejghts, - es ae irom, Werk See Bakers’ 

ens of every description, complete, to n sets or i 
Prices equal to all’ competition. Contracts taken to any 











parte. — 
extent. Goods fanded. A powerful crane, 








BRUNNETI and Co., ENGINEERS, 
Patentees and Manufacturers of 
REVOLVING [RON AND WOOD SAFETY SHUTTERS, 


and of 
ORNAMENTAL SASH BARS, MOULDINGS, 
STALL-PLATES, &c.. 
FOR SHOP-FRONTS, AND OTHER WINDOWS, OR SKYLIGHTS, 
IN BRASS, COPPER, ZINC, IRON, &c. 

Shop-fronts completely fitted up and glazed with best plate class, 
Metal works and improved machinery of all kinds for warehouses, 
banking-houses, &c. 

BUNNETT and Co. challenge competition as to either quality 
or price. 

Office, 26, Lombard-street, London; Works, Deptford, Kent. 








B. and Co, are also Patentees and Manufacturers of Improved 
Bench and Flooring Cramps for Builders ; Wrought [ron Diagonal 
Gratings, doubly-trapped self-acting Water Closets, and self-acting 
and self-cleansing Effiluvia Traps, for Sewers, Drains, &c. &o. 


a4 ~~ Ping 
NOXELL’S PATENT SAFETY 
REVOLVING WOOD SHUTTERS, Manufactory, 9, 
REGENT-STREET and 121, CHANCERY-LANE. Patent sealed 
on the 4th day of February, 1845, for Fourteen Years, for Improve- 
ments in Revolving Shutters of WOOD and IRON, consisting of 
Six Methods of Raising and Lowering Shutters, without Machinery, 
and Two for Hinging and Sheathing the Edges of Wood Laths with 
Iron.—The Patentee having fixed up some hundreds, will feel 
leased in forwarding the Testimonials of Architects, Principals of 
arse Establishments, and others, having them now in use, which 
fully guarantees the Patentee in stating they are beyond d te 
superior to any other Revolving Shutter for durability, se 
and simplicity, without the use of cog-wheel worm and screw gear, 
or any other complicated machinery employed by other makers. 

















TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 

~ r T Pu Ny 
HUBB’S WROUGHT-IRON and FIRE- 
PROOF DOORS and FRAMES, for strong Rooms A 
large stock of the above, of all sizes, made in the best manner, and 
of different strengths, fitted with CHUBB’S PATENT DkE- 
TECTOR LOCKS, throwing from two to twenty bolts, constantly 
on sale, at very moderate prices. FIRE-PROOF SAFES of every 

size, and Patent Detector Locks and Latches for all purposes 
C. CHUBB and SON, sole Manufacturers, 57, St. Paul's Church- 

yard, London. 





LEADBEATER, FIRE-PROOF SAFE AND DETECTOR LOCK 
EE lee TO HER MAJESTY’S BOARD OF 
( NCE. 


a Aa Al > 
AUTION to Purchasers of FIRE-PROOF 
DOORS for Strong Rooms, Safes, Chests,and Detector Locks, 

&e. &c. LEADBEATER, many years manufacturer for Chubb. 

LEADBEATER begs most respectfully to inform Architects, 
Surveyors, Builders, &c., that he cansupply them with IMPROVED 
DETECTOR LOCKS for universal purposes. STRONG WROUGHT 
IRON FIRE-PROOF DOORS, SAF 28, and CHESTS, &c., on the 
mostimproved principles of security against FIRE and THIEVES, 
without the aid of “expensive machinery,” which is employed by 
some inexperienced makers, but must be paid for ; at prices 25 per 
cent. under any other house in London, 

LEADBEATER offers ONE HUNDRED POUNDS reward to 
any person who can pick his improved detector locks or latches. 
Some thousands of Leadbeater’s strong-room doors and safes have 
now been put up without a SINGLE COMPLAINT, and fifteen 
years’ practical experience, during which he has adapted every pos- 
sible improvement to real security, enables him to challenge com- 
petition with any house in London. A large assortment of all sizes 
on sale and made to order. A pair of extra strong wrought-iron 
fire-proof folding-doors with ventilating gates, made expressly for a 
banker's strong room, may be viewed at his manufactory. Strong 
wrought-iron doors for party walls, with wrought-iron rabitted 
frames, and secured by the BEST DETECTOR LOCKS in ENQ- 
LAND, 6 feet high by 2 feet 2 inches wide and upwards, price 10/. 
each, always on hand at LEADBEATER’S MANUFACTORY, 
125, ALDERSGATE-STREET, LONDON. 











Sp Mer 
Majesty's 


Ropal 
Letters Patent. 





This material has been employed by J. H. PORTER for several pres PATENT SELF-ADJ USTING 


DOOR KNOBS AND LOOSE SPINDLES. 
SN 





and others, to their Door Furniture, mounted for PITT’S 
TENTED SPINDLES. The knobs arestronger, more durable, and 
moreelegantin form, than those in ordinary use, asthe spindles, being 
loose, do not require the objectionable side screw. They are more 
readily fixed, are suitable for every description of lock now in use 
and, as they adjust themselves to doors of diifferent thicknesses, 
panto naam are particularly adapted for the country or for 
exportation. . 

n addition to an extensive stock of door furniture in 
china, erystal, amber, and opal glass, buffalo horn, ivory, ebony, 
brass, &c., en suite, with finger-plates, bell-pulls, and levers, new 
patterns of original design are constantly being added, and an 
order either to sketch or pattern supplied very pomesy. A simple 
one, for example, in three days, and a more elaborate one in less 
than a week.—May be obtained through any ironmonger, or direct 
from the proprietors and sole manufacturers, HART and SONS 
Wholesale Lronmon gers,53, 54, 55, Wych-street, Strand, London. 

A list of prices sent on application. 


HART and SONS beg to invite theattention ofarchitects, buile sete 
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